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Arr. L—IS IT A GOOD OR A BAD INHERITANCE ? 


In the original preface to the Sunday Service or Prayer 
Book revised and recommended by him to the societies in 
America, of date September 9, 1784, John Wesley says: “I 
believe there is no liturgy in the world, either in ancient or 
modern language, which breathes more of a solid, scriptural, 
rational piety than the Common Prayer of the Church of 
England. And though the main of it was compiled consider- 
ably more than two [now three] hundred years ago, yet is the 
language of it not only pure, but strong and elegant in the 
highest degree.” He goes on to say that in the revision made 
for American Methodists there is little alteration except as to 
the omission of holy days, the shortening of the Lord’s Day 
service, the omission of certain sentences in the offices of 
baptism and the burial of the dead, and, what is very sig- 
nificant, the leaving out of many psalms, and many parts 
of others, “as being highly improper for the mouths of a 
Christian congregation.”’ Thus he claimed and exercised the 
right of sitting in judgment on what among the chapters of 
the Old Testament was fit and suitable for Christians. To 
this extent he was a critic of the ethics of the Old Testament. 
It may also be said, in passing, that in his Philosophy he 
adopted with hearty approval, quoting several pages, the 
views of a Swiss savant which cannot easily be distinguished 
from the doctrines of theistic evolution. 

This prayer book was accepted by our fathers, and evidence 


of its use in its entirety is not wanting; as evidence also is 
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not lacking that in apparel, robes, and belief in three orders 
(not the same as Anglican orders, but still three) some of them 
felt themselves to be in close sequence to the ministry of the 
parent Church. It is also true that the book as a whole, both 
as to the mass of the ministry and of the people, fell very 
early into disuse and even dislike, except as to the forms for 
special services. ‘To this several causes contributed. First, 
and chiefly, the Revolutionary War bred strong prejudice 
against things English. Until comparatively recent years our 
younger sister the Protestant Episcopal Church suffered 
greatly from this prejudice. It is singular, to say the least, 
that Asbury, himself an Englishman, suffered so little as he 
did. It argues well for his tact and essential Americanism 
that he was so readily accepted as a leader by our fathers 
upon the nomination of Wesley, shrewdly reinforced by elee- 
tion by his brethren. Connected with this prejudice against 
things English was the feeling which led the Conference to 
drop Mr. Wesley’s name from the Minutes for a while—a 
gentle hint that he was no longer master of an international 
situation. 

But mainly, however, the book fell into disuse because it 
was found impossible to make it effective in the missionary 
work of the Ghurch. An obligatory ritual largely confines the 
Church which commands it to the pavements of the cities and 
the denser communities. How different appears the Roman 
ritual in a country chapel and in a city church! For mis- 
sionary reasons, with others, the Protestant Episcopal Church 
has permitted the abridgment of her services, and even the 
disuse of the ritual entirely on occasion. 

Our Church has always, sometimes wisely, more often un- 
wisely, taken color from her surroundings. Her ecclesiastical 
justification from the beginning was in her middle place be- 
tween prelacy and independency; between wholly ritualistic 
and nonritualistic churches. But wherever she invaded terri- 
tory occupied by Congregational or Presbyterian churches she 


found intense prejudice against prayer books or any estab 


lished forms of religious expression. ‘As always happens, 
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informal forms were substituted. All who recall the condi- 
tions as late as 1840-50 know that few ministers of the non- 
liturgical churches avoided pet forms and phrases in the 
long prayers, and few laymen in our own prayer meetings 
failed to give predictive certainties as to what the phraseology 
of their prayers would be. Owing to these conditions, there- 
fore, it is true that from the year 1800 at least to the year 
1890 there was little or no tendency to be observed anywhere 
within the bounds of the Methodist Episcopal Church toward 
a more elaborate ritual or to the greater use of the Sunday 
Service. Forms for baptism, marriage, ordination, burial of 
the dead were printed in the Discipline, taken wholly from 
the Book prepared by Mr. Wesley and made obligatory on our 
ininisters for these special occasions. But the Sunday services 
were left to the judgment of the pastors, under certain small 
Disciplinary directions as to the order of worship. This is 
the more noteworthy from the fact that during the most of 
this time our ministry was trained in Watson’s Institutes, 
which strongly declare that the best worship is that which 
unites the liturgical and the extemporaneous, and from the 
fact that during all this time certain families of intelligence 
and wealth and certain of our ministers left for a liturgical 
Church ; giving to us as the chief reason, whatever else may 
have been more or less operative, their pref. rence for a 
liturgy as a safeguard against carelessness and irreverence in 
public prayer. Our fathers must have felt this last to be a 
real danger, or else they would have trusted our ministers in 
the matter of sacram ntal and other services. They were so 
far from doing this that they provided, when the Sunday 
Service fell into disuse, that for all sacraments and special 
services a noble liturgy should be of obligation. 

It is still a question whether liturgical or extemporaneous 
prayer is the more productive of carelessness or formalism in 
devotion. All have seen the liturgy galloped through, as all 
have known extemporaneous prayer skimped in time and 
quality. The question seems to be more related to the re- 


ligious condition of the supplicant than to the manner of 
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prayer. He who forgets he is praying will be irreverent in 
either way. A liturgy may be intoned by a parrot of a priest. 
An unwritten prayer may be droned by a bagpipe of a minis- 
ter. Just, then, as in extemporaneous prayer, in which the 
minister controls both time and language, lazy undevoutness 
may avoid the stress and struggle of petition, so may undevout 
laziness rejoice in a ritual which tells what to say and when 
to say it—even as to when one shall say “Amen!” It is easier 
to be carried than to propel one’s self. It cannot be denied, 
however, that an obligatory liturgy is a great protection 
against irreverent thought and expression. 

It would appear that when culture remains devout its God- 
ward movement is, in many cases, aided by forms of prayer. 
Culture loves to associate itself with the past; is built up, in 
fact, by what men have been, said, and done through the cen- 
turies. The cultured mind has a contemporaneity with all 
ages and all souls as the uncultured mind has not. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that there is among such a preference 
for liturgical worship. Familiar with the literature of the 
subject, students of the personalities whose aspirations have 
found expression in these stately songs and prayers, familiar 
also with the action of the saving salt therein contained which 
has brought reform out of corruption and produced saints in 
every fond and credulous century, thus entering into the 
struggles and victories from which all abiding liturgy takes 
birth, they feel themselves, in its use, not to be praying and 
praising in solitude but joining with the whole company of 
the faithful and “the general assembly and church of the first- 
born.” The number of such is increasing among us. They 
are at home in proportion as our inheritance enters into their 
life. On the other hand, it is not to be forgotten that culture 
has not always brought God nearer to man. The plain and 
unschooled prophets of the olden times saw him and “heard 


him in the wind.” It is only of late that the growth of science 
has reinforced the old Hebraic doctrine of the immanence of 
God. Modern culture fortified by the scientific curriculum 


does bring God and man into closest relationship. It, as never 
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before, expounds that great sentence, “In him we live, and 
move, and have our being.” 

To-day the religious of little education see God as near to 
them as did the ancient saints. What is done God does, a doe- 


trine not the same as that of secondary causes. God is some- f 





thing more to them than “a power which makes for righteous- 
ness.” He is a Person, near, present, intimate, loving. He 
speaks, listens, touches, inspires. Such, accordingly, address 
him with an intimacy of tone and manner which springs from " 
the quality of their faith. Such familiarity appears irrever- 
ent to those whose meditations remove him farther from man 
and who are more moved by his power than his love. These 
last condemn because they do not understand the raptures of 
souls who believe they have seen “the beauty of the Great i 
King.” It is to be remembered, therefore, that not all which 

appears to be irreverent is really so. On all matters there is ; 
greater familiarity and a more pronounced manner among the ' 
unlearned than among those of greater opportunity. It is no i 
crime among the masses to be interested in the affairs of their i 
neighbors. An Englishman has defined good breeding as “the ; 
habit of not being interested in another’s affairs.” It is not i 


a wrong among the simple, hearty, helpful, and brave “com- 

mon people” to invade the personality of another with in- 

timate and searching questions or with free and full narration 

of feeling and experience; nor is their vocal manner subdued 

by those canons of self-restraint which command the cultured. 

They laugh, talk, and sing loudly. They enjoy brass bands 
and have little use for a string quartet; they can find some- ‘ 
thing in a thundering overture and nothing in chamber music. i 
They greet each other vigorously, not to say roughly. Even 

their profanity is often without venom, and, in their thought, y 
little more than emphasis. The tests of life often show such LL, 
to be more truly sincere, kind, helpful, and brave than those 
whose voices and manner are attuned to social pitch. It is D 
hardly a question whether there is not a more irreverent unbe- 
lief in an utterly frigid manner in religion than in the bois- f 


terousness in service so offensive to most. The true Church 
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of Christ has room and use for both these classes. If the 
Church finds herself losing either she is failing in part of her 
mission. Christ means that his Church, like himself, should 
have assimilative power. He is to bring together in one all 
things unto himself. Che Church ought to be, and is, the 
bond of society, the link between classes, tastes, and condi- 
tions. With all her failures she is this vastly more than any 
other institution. Trades unions may rail at her, but it is her 
sympathy with toil which compels concessions from the well- 
placed, as it is her doctrine of brotherhood which rebukes 
caste and confirms the equality of all in redemption and 
opportunity. 

What has been said thus far is the preparation for answer- 
ing wisely the question whether the Ritual or Prayer Book 
inherited from the English Chureh through Wesley is a good 
or a bad inheritance ; whether we have made such use of it in 
the past as was intelligent and helpful; whether we can wisely 
proceed to use more of it in our regular Sabbath worship; 
whether this, like the services for special occasions, should 
be obligatory, or whether it should be left to the needs and 
judgment of the individual churches. Before attempting an 
answer to these questions it must be determined whether there 
is any increasing demand for such services anywhere in the 
Church ; whether we have churches which in experience and 
practice find increased interest and helpfulness to Sabbath 
worship through additions from the Sunday Service. 

Such churches exist already, and the tendency everywhere 
among us is to enrich public worship by the documents and 
forms of the past. Of this a late General Conference took 
notice, adding to the recommended order of worship the recita 
tion of the Apostles’ Creed and the singing of the Gloria Patri. 
These amendments have proved so acceptable that it is prob 
able there is now more uniformity in our publie worship than 
at any other period of our history. It is to be noted, however, 
that these recommendations followed the practice of the 
Church rather than led it. Attempts to enrich publie worship 


were so widespread, und had produced such variations, that 
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the General Conference was hopeless of bringing our churches 
to uniformity except by concessions in the directions already 
established. Still, whil generally acceptable, these have not 
fully met the wants of all our churches. One large, influen- 
tial, and wealthy city church in the East has gone much 
farther, as have more modest country churches in Illinois and 
Massachusetts. Vested choirs are not infrequent also; uni- 
formity of dress having been found a great help in suppress- 
ing vanities of apparel in the choir and also in merging the 
individual in the mass—always desirable where cooperation 
is a necessity. Processions are not unknown, nor recessions ; 
some holding that the orderly incoming and outgoing of minis- 
ters and choirs to and from their proper places in public 
worship are more desirable than helter-skelter arrival and 
departure. Nor are we without a strong tendency to banish 
the choirs from behind the minister and relegate them to a 
corner of the church or to stalls in a chancel. The writer con- 
fesses to a very strong sympathy with those who do this. If 
ever there was an invention for the destruction of the effect 
of a sermon it is in having a dozen young people, sometimes 
dressed to the last extravagance and exuberance of fashion, 
as the background on which are projected the person and 
gestures of the preacher. In at least two churches recently 
built the communion table and altar rail are back in the 
chancel, while the edge of the chancel platform is separated 
from the front row of seats by an aisle only. This arrange- 
ment is like that of the Protestant Episcopal and Roman 
Churches and permits the preacher to stand much nearer his 
congregation. It has the symbolic advantage of putting the 
communion table and pulpit on the same level as means of 
grace. Hitherto with us the pulpit has almost invariably been 
above the altar; a symbolism never countenanced by the faith 
of the Church. 

The reports from the churches above mentioned seem to 
indicate that our people are gratified, aided, inspired, by the 
enriched services ; that the experiment has passed beyond the 


attraction of novelty ; that the churches have not lost the com- 
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mon people but gained in the intelligent, and that those who 
in our sister Church dread the so-called Anglo-Catholic novel 
ties turn to us as more fully expressing the ancient English 
ideal than the one which has been “developed” away from its 
former Protestant spirit. 

There is no difference of opinion among us practically as to 
the value of our prayer-book inheritance so far as the orders 
for baptism, communion, marriage, ordination, and other 
special services are concerned. No amendment beyond a 
verbal one has been made for nearly a half century. Forms 
have been added for the reception of members and proba- 
tioners and for the consecration of deaconesses. The idea of 
a growing ritual has been made familiar by the fact that the 
ritual has grown as the life of the Church has called for it. 
The question is now fairly before the Church as to the growth 
of ritual in the Sunday service. No bishop has imposed it on 
a diocese, nor represe ntative body advised it. So far as it is 
in the Church it has app ared naturally. If pastors have 
favored it they could only have succeeded in establishing it 
by its meeting an acknowledged want or satisfying a longing 
for something whose object was not yet clearly defined. This 
is surely an important fact. Our Church is no longer a move 
ment in a church, but a Church, spreading over the world and 
intrenching itself in its older habitat by great ecclesiastical, 
benevolent, and educational foundations, as it is also doing in 
its foreign missionary fields. With the growth and spread of 
Sunday school literature and the larger space given to re- 
ligious matters by the secular press the pulpit is less occupied 
with doctrinal instruction—too little occupied, as we believe, 
for the good of the Church. It cannot be expected that 
doctrinal preaching will be as prominent now as when the 
faith was being introduced, settled, controverted, or inter- 
preted by a juster conception of God. The world will always 
be eager to listen to a great preacher. No nobler task is given 
to any man than that of showing the relation of the Gospel to 
daily life and its complete harmony with the highest aspira- 


tions and needs of mankind. Those who can do this, and show 
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from what men know through science what higher knowledge 
men may have through faith, will never lack topic or hearer. 

But these are the gifts of the few. The most of us must be 
content through our limitations with such preaching as stirs 
conscience into wakefulness and impletes worship with devo- 
tion. The sermon as a treatise on anything is to have less 
place; the sermon as a stimulus to devotion, a greater place. 
To those who have opportunities for general re ading the 
treatise sermon and the sermon on popular topics otf present 
newspaper discussion are an offense. More preachers have 
unseated themselves by forgetting this in intelligent churches 
than know the reason of their failure. rhe intelligent and 
thoughtful value the hour of worship for its reminder and 
revelation of a God greater than mammon; of a motive 
higher than self; of a duration longer than time. They de- 
sire that eve ry part of worship shall be worthy of the Highest 
so far as man can make it so. Architecture, music, silence, 
speech, the single voice and the sound of the multitude are all 
to have their fitting influence in such an hour. It is an hour, 
to such a soul, for fitness, harmony, stirrings toward penitence 
and strugglings toward faith. Anything which interrupts this 
startles like a pistol shot or sets nerves on edge like a discord. 
If these things are so we may surely expect that, unless we 
provide services which will meet such needs, we shall lose 
from this class to the Churches who do. We have been found- 
ing our schools and colleges by the score, and have some which 
equal any. Our students are numbered by the tens of thou- 
sands. The best of knowledge, of culture—which is the ad- 
justment of knowledge—of social habit, and of broad out- 
look we bring to them in amplest measure and by the strongest 
forces. Can we expect them in worship to be where they were 
when their growth began? Does the chromo hold the artist 
as it does the child? Will their taste now be satisfied with 
crudities from which they have grown away? Will they cling 
to the Church of their fathers by sentiment only, if alienated 
by the absence of that in its worship which inspires and 
satisfies ¢ 
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The writer knows full well that it is not a taste for orderly 
worship which takes from us many who go. While our testi 
mony is What it is and what it must remain as to the use of 
liquor, as to the prohibition of the liquor traffic, as to the 
irreligious and antidevotional influence of most of the worldly 
amusements, while we insist on the priesthood of the indi- 
vidual soul and the finding of Christian sonship by seeking 
and faith and not by baptismal regeneration and priestly 


absolution, society will think it “bad form” to be a Methodist, 


and social aspirants among us will give us one reason for 
going while they give a different one to others. But it is 


sure ly the duty of a Church to meet the needs of all classes 
so far as her public worship is concerned. She ought to try 
to hold for training those she wins from the world. She is a 
sad mother on whom her children turn their backs in their 
maturity. 

A true Church must minister to man from the cradle to the 
grave. She must have a message and a cultus for every stage 
of development. If she has a folk song for the simple she 
must have a Te Deum for the cultured, lullabys for the weary, 
war songs for the strong. To do her work she must have 
crutches for the lame, carriages for the crippled, chidings for 
the careless, and crowns for the struggling. She must find 
opportunity for the eager and speech for the dumb. In some 


of these aims we hav 


been abundantly successful, No 
Church has equaled us in calling men to repent or in initia- 
ting, from the Protestant point of view, the religious life. 
Our Chureh has eulti l ed a broad, cheerful type of piety, 
sensitive against sin and lofty with aspiration for perfect love. 
We have given ample opportunity for the exercise of lay gifts 
antedating all other Churches in the recognition of the uni- 
versal liberty of Christians to prophesy. We did have in the 
class meeting, and have now where it is maintained, the best 
unpriestly watchcare and safeguard for character known to 
the Churches. But it is only in the last forty years that to 
any considerable de gree wt have provided for the expression 


of religious aspiration in architecture and music; for the 
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charitable spirit in benevolent foundations or for stifled gifts 
in deaconess and other woman’s work. Nor yet have we 
except in rare instances, shown any appreciation or our 
liturgical inheritance by a generous use of the Sunda 

Service. Through our poverty as well as lack of appreciation 
we have been unable in many places to give the best music it 

large and proper place as an adjunct of worship. Meanwhile 
our young people of musical taste and culture have been 
drawn to some other Churches, first as visitors, then as per- 
formers, and finally as communicants. Pastors can be found 
among us who have been made aware, without uncharitable 
suspicion, of subtle proselyting approaches to our young peo- 
ple based on the greater musical opportunities of a sister 
Church. The Sunday Service cannot be fully developed with- 
out the chants and anthems indicated. For this reason it w ill 
be many years before it will pass, if use increases among our 
churches, beyond the larger towns and cities. But it is pre 
cisely in such communities that musical taste is the highest 
and musical education the farthest advanced and musical gifts 
the best rewarded. So far, then, as it may be drawn upon for 
the enrichment of our worship, the Sunday Service will be an 
anchor to some who drift easily. 

It will not do to say that in losing such we lose little. We 
ought to be thankful to the point of ecstasy for the vast army 
of young people we have and hold. Our national and inter 
national Epworth League conventions are blessed and com 
forting revelations of the grip our Church has on the future. 
But may we not mourn for those we might keep as well as 
rejoice in those who stay ¢ 

Let no one say that our churches in using the Sunday 
Service are imitating any other body of Christians. If this 
were true it might be a very wise procedure. We have never 
held that the die from which our Chureh was struck is so 
perfect as to permit neither « n| irgement nor improve ment. 
Such churches are resurrecting neglected and forgotten 
treasures accumulated by our fathers and disused by their 


children, who now begin to perceive the value of that which 
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has been hidden away. It has been ours every moment since 
our father in God, John Wesley, sent it to us across the seas 
in the year 1784. 

It is on the occasion of the great feasts and fasts of the 
Chureh which our Discipline expects us to observe that we 
are most drawn upon by those churches whose habit and 
wealth permit liturgical and musical emphasis of the day. If 
there is any day dreaded by our ministers as certain to give 
a smaller hearing than usual it is Easter in a church which 
makes inadequate provision for its celebration. The same is 
true on occasions of national thanksgiving, annual or occa- 
sional. A sermon on national faults or a trumpet blast of 
national vanity is a poor substitute for a service rich in 
majestic praises and soaring prayers. 

It is to be concluded, then, that we have a great inheritance, 
a good inheritance, in the Prayer Book of Wesley. No one 
ean study it with a devout intention without feeling that the 
writers and compilers of these prayers knew the human heart 
and the way of the Lord. For a helpful manual on these 
matters there is nothing better than the History of the Ritual 
by our own Dr. R. J. Cooke. In our version of the Prayer 
Book there is no straddling of theological questions, no 
Romanizing phrases or permissive alternatives. It speaks 
with a certain sound. No bishop, using it, will find warrant 
for thinking himself a spiritual faucet in saying, “Receive 
the Holy Ghost.”’ He prays to its Source: “The Lord pour 
upon you the Holy Ghost.” No doubter of the atonement of 
Christ can find warrant for his doubts in that prayer of con- 
secration which says, “who made there, by his oblation of 
himself once offered, a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, 
oblation, and satisfaction for the sins of the whole world ;” 
the sacrifice of the mass being condemned by that phrase 
“once offered.” No minister will find our version declaring 
in a form of absolution the power of forgiving sins as exist- 
ing in the minister and then turning away from it in the next 
sentence. Instead he will find a ery to God himself, “O Lord, 


we beseech thee absolve thy people from their offenses.” It 
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is especially rich in the brief prayers called “collects,” which 
are not made for collective use, as many suppose, but collect 
the central idea or ideas of particular days’ services and ex- 
periences; as, for example, this collect for the Spirit of 
Prayer: “O Almighty God, who hast bidden us seek that we 
may find and who pourest out on all who desire it the spirit 
of grace and supplication: Deliver us when we draw nigh 
to thee from coldness of heart and wanderings of mind, that 
with steadfast thoughts and kindled affections we may wor- 
ship thee in spirit and in truth, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” The Church cannot afford to disuse a single one of 
the collects for special occasions. In this sensuous world 
would it not be well to pray daily: wag Lord, who for our 
sake didst fast forty days and forty nights: Give us grace to 
to use such abstinence that our flesh, being subdued to the 
spirit, we may ever obey thy godly motions in righteousness 
and true holiness,” ete. ¢ 

Turning again for a moment to the stately language of our 
ritual, it is not too much to say that its effect on the extem- 
poraneous prayersof those who know it has been mostvaluable. 
Its influence has been toward the elimination of speeches to 
God—toward the extinction of that type of prayer character- 
ized as “giving the Almighty valuable information ;” toward 
brevity, condensation, and reverent importunity. Like the 
English Bible, its sentences imbed themselves in memory as 
the best statements of the truths they contain and lift the 
phrasings of the moment up to their sonorous and venerable 
elevation. As to the matter of further extension, while it 
may be natural and inevitable, it need not be planned for nor 
legislation in its favor sought; we shall soon see whether the 
churches who are leading in its use are to derive permanent or 
momentary benefit therefrom. 

It is also yet to be settled whether it will not shorten and 
widen the bridge over which some pass from us. We shall 
never, while we are what we are, accept those minute and mul- 
tiplied symbolisms, either in apparel or acts, which make the 
Roman and Romanized Anglican services inexplicable to any 
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but an expert. The riter came into possession, while resi 
dent in Rome, of thi entire ritual of the Roman Church in its 
amplest and most sumptuous form from the library of Car- 


dinal Hohenlohe. It is as pitiful as it is interesting to see 


from the rubrics and the engravings of groupings and doings 
what a burden is put on human memory and strength in the 
effort to make all these truly symbolical of Roman doctrine. 
No wonder that bishops and cardinals need prompting by 
nimble masters of ceremonies. Our Protestant limitations 
exclude all this and confine the attention of the minister and 


people to the prayers and praises through which grace is 


sought and expressed; so that it may be hopefully said that 
there is small pre ha ty that the appetite for ritual among 


us will grow beyond the present provision for its satisfaction. 

If we were believers in grace-conveying priests, ordinances, 

and wafers the danger would be great. Just so far as our 
= 


Protestant Episcopa brethren have added these ideas to the 


older simplicity have th . felt the need of candles, incense, 


A 


prostrations, robes, and lace—a wish for these would with us 

be antedated by beliefs which would be excommunicative. 
There is. of cours " Ine danger that the imperfect render- 

ing if these service 7m nt, among us, lead elsewhere, and that 


offended taste might still do what it does now in making 


erudity of public service an excuse for departure. But it is 
also probable that the kind of minister who could maltreat the 
service would have little appetite for the service itself, and if 


he botched it would be advised promptly that a return to him 
self would be less offensive. Happily the movement toward 
a greater use of the Su day Service seems to be thus far i 
intelligent hands, and among intelligent people chiefly. 


No greater disaster could come upon the Church than the 


destruction of that habit and privilege of free prayer in which 
our peopl have delighted and excelled. There are moments 
and moods when the soul seeks relief through “forms of sound 

ords,” when the soul feels as if the ages and the millions 


were, in the form used, reinforeing its petition. There are 


other, and to the unsophisticated spirit many more, moments 
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when cathedrals, pric Sts, and forms blockad the Almighty, the 


! 


soul finding him only when it has surmounted the barriers. 
This blockading of souls is in the interest of ecclesiasticism 
but not in the interest of Christianity. Christ came to reveal 
the nearness of God to man. He rent the veil of separation. 
He abolished all sacrificial priesthood except his own; not 
once in the New Testament is the term “pri st,” as related 
t 


) offering a sacrince, attached to the Christian ministry 


is used as to Christian things, and then as 


Once, indeed, 
to the entire body of believers. There ought, then, to be noth 


ing enjoined or permitted which bars or blocks the access of 
the soul to God No prayer meeting can survive as a ritual 
s¢ rvice. But once a day on Sunday and on special occasions, 
congregations may be helped by a ritual, not only to decency 
and ord fr but to “‘aecess to the Father by the Spirit.” 

There has been a notable increase among us in the use of 
music and of the participation of the people in the communion 
service as directed by the rubrics. In no case has it been 
abandoned, if at all, by a conviction that it was a hindrance 
to a spiritual observance of the holy feast. Would God that 
some pastors and presiding elders could see the evil they do 
by eurtailing this maj stic service to the last de gree of brevity 
and then galloping through the little they leave! Similar 
haste, if not similar abbreviation, we have seen in services 
beyond our borders and in communions supposed to exact 
from their clergy all the public proprieties. But whether it 
be a country pastor or the bishop of a great dioces the impres- 
sion and the wrong are the same. Nay, high place and ampler 
knowledge make him l Ss excusable who excises the services 
to suit his fatigue or the convenience of his journey. 

To the last this question of the value of a ritual and the 
quantity thereof in any particular service will be adjudged 
by individual tastes. We are all apt to elevate our tastes into 
standards. Would it not promote Christian charity if those 
who scout ritual as the source and expression of formalism 
should ask whether those who are trained in their way are 


Would it 


hetter Christians than those trained in the other ? 
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not be well for him who holds to extemporaneous prayer as the 
only fitting approach to God to ask himself whether a desire 
to be through and done with it has not often governed his pref- 
erences‘ As the wise use of ritual requires study and train- 
ing may not the necessity for this burden and pervert the 
judgment, causing preference for a method which gives the 
minister control of time and language, and counts him fit 
without further toil ¢ 

On the other hand, how fearful the limitations of a minister 
who is silent except when he opens his prayer book! What 
uncharitableness there must be in the contempt such feel for a 
warm, earnest prayer meeting! It is said that one such, look- 
ing at three thousand people on their knees at a camp meeting, 
said, “What a disgusting spectacle!” The most ignorant 
man then on his knees would have understood him and his 
ritual better than he understood them. Extemporaneous 
prayer is apt to make readier use of any moment than the set 
form. It cannot be surprised into silence or stunned by 
exigency. 

We hold, then, that our inheritance is a good and great one; 
that we have made the best use of it possible during the mis- 
sionary phase of our Church life by extracting from it and 
making obligatory the special services printed in our Disci- 
pline; that the time has come when we should permit indi- 
vidual churches to enrich the Sabbath worship by the use of 
the Sunday Service in whole or in part, as by experience 
they find it to edification; that it would be an immeasurable 

alamity if this should diminish the habit and frequency of 
free prayer among our people; that never in the future 
should the use of it on the Lord’s Day be made obligatory, 
the freedom of the churches being preserved in determining 


how much or how little of the service will be helpful. 
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Arr. Il.—THE PREACHING OF ROWLAND HILL. 


Row anv Hitt once began a sermon with the sharp cry, 
“Matches! Matches!” and then said that he felt he had not 
been as diligent in work for the salvation of men as the seller 
of matches under his window had been to dispose of his wares. 
It was characteristic of the man and of his ministry. 

The recent death of Newman Hall, minister of Christ 
Church, South London, has again directed attention to his 
even more remarkable predecessor, the founder of that church 
and for more than fifty years the distinguished occupant of 
its pulpit. Some few years ago, when Newman Hall resigned 
his pastorate and was succeeded by the well-known preacher- 
evangelist, Rev. F. B. Meyer, he welcomed his successor with 
these words, so redolent with holy memories: “I welcome you, 
dear brother, as successor of Rowland Hill, James Sherman, 
and Newman Hall, the fourth pastor of Surrey Chapel, per- 
petuated in Christ Church.” 1782-1893, three pastors in one 
hundred and ten years! What a record of Christian work! 
Of the three pastorates Rowland Hill’s was by far the longest, 
almost as long as both the others. THis was a memorable 
ministry. The tradition of his great name ought to be kept 
alive. The influence of his public career as a preacher, the 
inspiration of his words and example as a Christian philan- 
thropist, the charm and strength of his personal character, his 
abundant labors during the seventy years of active ministry, 
his skill as a controversialist, his evangelistic spirit, his wide- 
spread activities and successes as an open-air preacher, make 
him one of the most conspicuous ecclesiastical figures of the 
meridian days of the evangelical revival of the eighteenth 
century. 

Rowland Hill was well-born. The Hill family was dis- 
tinguished for many generations. The first Protestant lord 
mayor of London was a Hill. Lord Hill, the hero of many 
campaigns, and one of five brothers who fought at Waterloo, 


was a nephew of Rowland Hill, but not more conspicuous than 
13 


i. 


seek. 
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his famous uncle, and not so well known. It is said that when 
he returned to | to receive the homage of a gratef 
nation the people 1 nized Rowland Hill, who was by hi 
side, now an old 1 1 shouted, “Here comes the good 
uncle; three chee him!” and the enthusiastic cris 


admiring friends echoed all along the lines. The Hill fami 


genealogy can be t f to the reign of Edward I, and for 
many generations the Hills were prominent and influentia 


in England. One of the ttained distinction in the reign of 
Henry VI, another ‘ommended by William III for “his 
vigilance, capacity, ana irtu "a It was this one who, as 
minister plenipote: nd envoy extraordinary to Italy in 
1703, concluded a ti tv ot so great importance ~ and with such 
rare skill and judgment, that the achievement is recorded on 
his tombstone. He i I n in history as the Great Hill, and 
to him the family of Rowland Hill were indebted for the 
baronetey and the estate of Hawkstone, Shropshire, where 
August 23, 1744, R nd Hill was born the sixth son to 
Lady Hill and Sir Rowland Hill, baronet, of Hawkstone, in 
the chapelry of Weston and parish of Hodnet, under Red 
Castle, in which one ancestors was confined for his 
adherence to the cause of Charles I. 

Not only was he 1 


bury and land of r lo} rtunity. Sir Philip Sidney, who 


rn, but he was born into a cen- 


30 chivalrously if there were anv good wars he 


would go to them, have found the England of the eight- 
eenth century a glo field of moral conflict. In 1744, 
when Rowland Hill born, John Wesley had been preach- 
ing nearly twenty 1 the first Methodist society had been 


organi ed ix Ve ! . nd Englar dd was le il g stirred as 


it had not been for § tions. The “Evangelicals” by their 


} . } } 


real. their piriti ces, and their earnest. simple 


pre ching were tral f. i vy the lives of n ultitudes of people 


in the Established ¢ ' . and more especially outside of it. 
At twenty vears of Hill entered St John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. and whil the nani und r the influe nee of White- 


and far-reaching. He soon 
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became the leader of an “evange lical combination of students,” 
which was allied to a similar company at Oxford, not unlike 
the famous Holy Club. He began also to preach, to the dis 
tress of his people and the scandal of the authorities, but with 
marked success. He was at first much disappointed at his 
failure to secure admission to the Church, six bishops refusing 
him ordination, on account of his independence of action and 
his unwillingness to be bound by the irksome disciplinary re- 
quirements of the Church, but was solaced by the advice of 
Berridge, who urged him to go “into the devil’s territories” as 
he had opportunity, and by the joy of zealous service. He 
went everywhere like a flaming herald, preaching in jails, 
private houses, dissenting churches, in the fields, and along 
highways. 

Nor did he lack for hears rs, often addr ssing assemblies of 
twenty thousand people. Rich and poor alike waited upon his 
ministry. When he preached at Bath, Lady Betty Germaine, 
quite as eccentric as the pre acher, brought crowds of the 
nobility to hear him. When he spoke at Tottenham Court 
Chapel and the Tabernacle he had among his hearers Lady 
Chesterfield, Lady Fanny Shirley, Lords Halifax and Holder 
nesse, the personal friends of Lady Huntingdon, the Duke of 
Grafton, to whom “Junius” paid his respects with such dis- 
astrous results to the duke, Fox, Pitt, Lord Villiers, and 
others. To th poor he was a ve ritable messe1 rer of God. 
When he preached to the colliers at Kingswood the VY were 


irred as by the breath of the Almighty, and his brother, Sir 


Richard, Sent hy the fx nils ti yp» rsviade him t¢ ck } t from his 
‘orreg ilariti gg \ ich was only another term for Om air 


preaching and the like, found him in the raidst of thonsand 


Irsing free lv dow n their bl ick 


of weeping mi s. the tears co 


ened faces. There was a power about him which could not b 


withstood. Sheridan said, “I go to hear Rowland Hill be 
enuse his ideas come red-hot from the heart.” Accsedine to 
Sont) eX hic manner was that of r) rforn er as great in his 


own line as Kean or Kemble. He was frequently called a second 


White fie ld, and even Garrick en ried Whitefis ld some of his 
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dramatic qualities. Dean Milner, of Carlisle, was so moved 
by a discourse of Hill’s that at its close he rushed up to the 
great preacher, exclaiming, “Mr. Hill, Mr. Hill, I felt to-day. 
It is this slap-dash preaching, say what they will, that does all 
the good.” ‘The displays of Gospel grace attendant upon his 
preaching were so remarkable that his fame was in all the 
churches. It is asserted that his preaching “was the means 
of reviving the cause of Methodism” in the Tabernacle, Lon- 
don, in the summer of 1772. His success was so truly wonder- 
ful that finally one of the bishops of the Church of England, 
in spite of the strong cry of “Methodist” which was raised 
against him, declared his purpose of giving him orders. He 
was ordained deacon, but refused election to elder’s orders be- 
cause of his ecclesiastical independence, and he was therefore 
obliged to go about, as has been aptly said, “with only one 
ecclesiastical boot on.” In appearance he was somewhat 
above medium height, unusually thin in his younger days, 
though always active and vigorous. In later life his fine 
form and gracious manner made him a noticeable man and 
won him many admirers. He had keen gray eyes, remark- 
ably penetrating, especially when preaching, and an expres- 
sive countenance. His face would light up under the play 
of his vivid imagination as a room grows bright when a 
lamp is brought into it. Like Romaine, who was so negli- 
gent of his dress as to awaken on one occasion in Oxford the 
inquiry, “Who is that slovenly person with his stockings 
down?” Till was careless of his dress. “I remember Row- 
land Hill,” says Mathe s in the Book of Authors, “from my 
infancy. He was an odd, absent, flighty person. So inatten- 
tive was he to nicety of dress that I have seen him enter my 
father’s house with one red slipper and one shoe, the knees 
of his breeches untied, and the strings dangling down his 
legs. In this state he had walked from Blackfriars Road, 


unconscious of his eccentric appearance.” 


In a century of great men he was conspicuous as a humor- 
ist. Horace Walpole, Samuel Johnson, David Garrick, and 


Sir Joshua Reynolds laughed together many times over 
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Rowland Hill’s droll sayings. Most of these quaint sayings 
have been handed down through the generations, and in 
England are as familiar as household words. He once said 
of a man who knew the truth but seemed afraid to preach 
the whole of it, “He preaches the Gospel as a donkey mum- 
bles a thistle, very cautiously.” But Rowland Hill did not 
pose as a funny man. He never attempted to be smart, or 
to show off in the pulpit. His purpose was not to make jest 
of truth, or sport of people. He never did this. While he 
was eccentric, he always acted naturally. He had, however, 
a sharp lance for the shams and affectations and vanities of 
people. He could not tolerate anything like vanity in a 
minister. A dissenter with a doctor’s degree, fresh from the 
north, once paid him a visit. He fidgeted all the time the 
self-complacent man was talking, and after he had left the 
room Mr. Hill lifted up his eyes and said in his most comic 
tone of voice, “Only think that a D.D. degree should ever be 
converted into a pedestal for a puppy.” Cant and hypoc- 
risy were his aversions. He detested shams and pretenses 
with holy abhorrence. Going out of his house one day, he 
found standing at his door a man who had done discredit 
to his profession, and who greeted him with, “How do you 
do, Mr. Hill? I am delighted to see you once more.” He 
made no answer, but with evident astonishment, exclaimed, 
“What! aren’t you hanged yet?” and returned to the house 
till the canting pretender departed. His nature was as sim- 
ple as a child’s. His diversions were innocent and harm- 
less. He had, it is true, a fiery spirit, and he sometimes 
acted in haste, but no man could truly say aught against his 
character. In the early part of his career many enemies 
scrutinized his actions, but they could discover no flaw in 
his life. His reputation was never sullied. He would fre 
quently ask, “What is a minister without character?” Once 
he was called upon to occupy the pulpit of a man whose 
character was not all that could be desired, and who worried 
him with apologies because he could not offer him a cassock. 
“Sir,” said Mr. Hill, “I can preach without my cassock, but 
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not without my cnal ter. Character is of immense import 


ance, sir, to a preacher of God’s holy Gospel.” And through 
out his nearly seve) ears’ ministry he sought to keep him 
elt un potted from t rid There was not the ya ning 
chasm between his t 9 nd his life th: 
ceived between the ] teachings of Scripture and thi 


practices of moderi In Rowland Hill the coin not 


only had thie night tel na the right weight. but it rang 
true always. The r ts of such a life cannot be tabulated. 


On the stone above | rrave after a summary of his labors 
it is written, “The i ible monuments of these labors 


are the names writt ven of the multitudes led to God 


by his long and faitht nistry,” and no man could desire 
a more endurable monument. 

During his life H | considerable vogue as a writer, 
but there is small ¢ f genius in his writings. These 
consisted of a numb I rmons, theological treatises, and 
miscellaneous essays I best known of thes are hi 
Village Dialoques, h he ealled ‘‘dramatice attempts,” 


and of which many edit vere sold. They are curious 


concoctions of piety, sense, appeal, and instruction, fea: 


fully and wonderfully 1 e, and have no interest to readers 
to-day except as cul th They ar forty seven in nun 
ber, and are on sucl ects as “Cottage Piety,” *Baptis 


mal Regeneration,” e Evils of Stage Exhibitions,” 
“Utility of Sunday § ls.’ “Socinianism Unmasked,” 
“Conjugal Fidelity,” \ rman Greedy’s Character,” 
‘Mr. Lovely’s Benevolence,” “The Happy Marriage,” and 
“Character of Mr. I ” After the manner of Bunyan 
he introduces personag hose conspicuous characteristic 


or qualities are suggest the names given them, as Mr. 
Lovegood, Farmer Snakish, Mr. Worthy, Dr. Orderly, and 


Mr. Arehade acon Ss! ot] neue, but here the comparison 
with the Bedford tinker ends. Hill was a frequent writer 
of hymns, none of which, however, appears in our hymnal. 
It is in his hymns, ] er, that the depth of his piety is 


perceived, The one er ed “A Prayer for the Promised 








Ri st” he regards as his bn St. wl i Pray r of the Dyi 


The Conference of 1770 was made memorable by t 
discussion which arose over the publication of the doetri 


arts of the Minutes of the 1 enty-s enth Conference. 


was dismissed, and the saintly Fletcher, the president 
vindieation of the doctrines held by the Weslevans. 
vanquished Shirley and Sir Richard Hill. Then, as Lar 


hee says, “Sir R nd Tall « e into the field, but he 


remains, however, notwithstanding this summary ¢ 





part of the Calvinists wer Rich: 


and Rowland Hill and Augustus Montague Toplady, an 





the college, resigned. Later Fletcher began his triumpha 


Chapel congregation, whi received it a tew hours befor 


death, was often on Mr. Hill’s own lips and proved of cor 


of Rowland Hill by the author of Wesley and His Coadj 


Jand Hill. 199 


written for the consolation of a dving member of his Surrey 


fors, that he was in the fight long enough to smite fierce] 
\ ith his | ( | pen, a 1 te 1\ en me littl mxiety 
s to the result. Southey, writing in the Book of Aufl 

of the unhappy controversy, says that the most conspic 
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Never were any writings more thoroughly saturated with the 
essential acid of Calvinism than those of the predestinarian cham 
pions. It would scarcely be credible that three persons of good 
birth and education, and of unquestionable goodness and piety, 
should have carried on controversy in so vile a manner and with so 
detestable a spirit, if the hatred of the theologians had not un- 
happily become proverbial 
But little can be said for the other side either. It was a 
war of epithets. That Hill was caustic and severe there 
can be no question. Wesley writes in his Journal under 
date of June 26, 1771: 

I read the truly wonderful performance of Mr. Rowland Hill. I 
stood amazed! Compared to him, Mr. Toplady himself is a very 
civil, fair-sspoken gentleman! June 27—I wrote an answer to it; 
“not rendering railing for railing’ (I have not so learned Christ) ; 
but “speaking the truth in love.” 

This answer Mr. Wesley began thus: 

In the tract just published by Mr. Rowland Hill there are several 
assertions which are not true. And the whole pamphlet is wrote in 
an unchristian and ungentlemanly manner. I shall first set down 
the assertions in order, and then proceed to the manner. 


Hill himself admits that the language was sharp, but ex- 
cuses his severity by quoting some of the epithets applied 
by the Wesleys and others to the Calvinists, such as, for 


‘ 


example, “devil-factors,” “‘advocates for sin,” “Satan’s syna- 
gogue,” “‘witnesses for the father of lies,” “blasphemers,” 
“Satan-sent preachers,” “liars,” “fiends.” They certainly 
did not mince matters. Black was black, and no mistake. 
Matthew Goodenough, a mechanic, published “A Letter to 
Mr. Rowland Hill” which can scarcely be regarded a model 
of unimpassioned and discreet utterance. He accused Hill 
of using “a vindictive style of which a chimney-sweep might 
properly be ashamed,” and told him that “from his malign 
spirit and rude manner of attacking Mr. Wesley he might 
be mistaken for the chief of Billingsgate.” He scoffs at 
Mr. Hill’s preaching, taunting him “with ranting, and roar- 
ing, and squealing, and bawling, and twisting, and twirling 


himself about like a merry-andrew.” For the other side 


Toplady writes, November 27, 1772: 
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I am informed that inveterate troubler in Israel, Mr. John Wesley, 
has lately published a fourth squib against Mr. Hill. What a mercy 
it is that the enemies of the Gospel, amidst all their plenitude of 
malice, have little skill and less power! Mr. Wesley, considered as 
a reasoner, is one of the most contemptible writers that ever set 
pen to paper. 


Fletcher’s Third Check to Antinomianism was written 
in answer to five letters written by Sir Richard Hill. His 
Fourth Check was addressed to Sir Richard and Mr. Row- 
land Hill. This app ared in 1772, Rowland Hill being at 
that time twenty-eight years of age. He wrote with the 
impulsiveness of youth and with an intensity of conviction 
which in youth is quite likely to be both arrogantly assertive 
and offensively pertinacious. Fletcher in the preface of 
his Third Check cites a passage which he thinks will con- 
vince the readers of the malicious temper of Hill’s writings. 
The paragraph is a characteristic one and is as follows: 

In regard to the fopperies of religion, you certainly differ from 
the Popish priest of Madeley. You have made universal havoc of 
every truth of the Gospel. You have invented dreadful slanders. 
You plentifully stigmatize many with the most unkind language. 
You have blackened our principles and scandalized our practice. 
You place us in a manner among murderers. It shocks us to fol- 
low you. Our characters lie bleeding under the cruelty of your pen, 
and complain loudly against your great injustice. Blush for the 
characters you have injured by the rashness and bitterness of your 
pen. You have invented a set of monsters; and raised a hideous 
ghost by your own spells, and incantations of banter and contempt. 
Numberless sneers, taunts, and sarcasms dreadfully decorate the 
whole of your performance: they are nothing better than infernal 
terms of darkness, which it is hateful to transcribe. Your Second 
Check, I fear, must prove the concluding bar of separation. 


At the distance of a hundred years and more this seems 
rather mild and commonplace, but when the conflict of 
words was being waged it was wormwood and gall. This 
much remains to be said concerning Hill’s part in the un- 
fortunate controversy, he greatly regretted his intemperate 
words and with much candor admitted that “a soft style and 
spirit would better have become me.” He also wrote to 
London and Bristol forbidding the sale of one of his severest 
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publications, part of wl , addressed privately to a friend, 


had been printed without his consent. “Thus have I don 


my utmost w prevent tne evli which n ight arise Irom any 


; qs 


wrong touches of the ark of God;” and what more can on 
do to correct an error of judgment or atone for a fault ? 

But it was as a preacher that Rowland Hill most excelled. 
Ile was preeminently an evangel, a vibrant tongue, a flam 
ing light, an echoing voice. It was said of Lacordaire that 
on the day of his conve n he was already at heart a ] riest. 
The same might be s l of Rowland Hill. His claim to 
a place in history must ever rest on his power as a preacher 
No man in England, i day, had a larger hearing tha 
Rowland Hill. He. he best sense of the term a “pop 
ular preache i Multitu flocked to hear him wheneve1 
he spoke. He often pre ed to audiences of tw nty 
twenty-five thousand. In his tours through Wales thou 

: 


sands followed him fre | | ce to place . and oft n stood in 


if in a echurel 


“ 
s 


drenching rain as unconcerne 


Y Was his el ment. It was 


on a pleasant Sunday. Preachis 
not uncommon for him to preach during the day a half dozen 
crmons, each of an hour's length. He preached whenever 
and wherever he found or could make an opportunity. He 
was wont to designate | elf playfully as “curate of all the 
fields and commons thy ehout England and Wales.” lh 


1775. two years afte 


rst appointment, “‘orchards, com- 


mons, gardens, churches, chapels, woods, hills, and dales were 
the varied scenes of his « ly exe rtions.”” His ‘fie ld cam- 


paigns,”” by which he m going to the large towns on mar- 
ket days, that he might res the vast assembl: ves in thi 


market places, were numerous and eventful. Hundreds wer 


converted on these oceasi: Whenever he heard of a fair 
or revel he would be on | to warn sinners of a judgment, 
his favorite text at such times being, “Come ve out from 
among them.” Tlis one business was to preach Christ. Like 
Samuel Rutherford, of Anworth, he was a/ways praying, 
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always preaching, always entreating, always visiting the sick, 


always writing and studving. In season and out he was a 
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possession which gives him entrance into the high places of 
his high calling. 


* Humble must be if to heaven we go, 
High is the roof there, but the gate is low.’ 


The safety of the preacher, the safeguard from himself, lies 
in the growth of humility. All God’s chosen ones have had 
it. It is the sure and fine quality which underlies their 
natures.” Hill’s humility was genuine, increasing to the 
very end of his days. As the shadows thickened at the last 
he was heard to murmur, “I shall creep into heaven through 
some crevice in the door.” 

Another element of power in his preaching was his terrible 
earnestness. When charged with intemperate zeal for the 
salvation of men he met the criticism in a sermon shortly 


after, when, suddenly pausing, he cried out: 


Because I am in earnest, men call me an enthusiast; but I am not. 
Mine are the words of truth and soberness. When I first came into 
this part of the country I was walking on yonder hill. I saw a 
gravel pit fall in and bury three human beings alive. I lifted up 
my voice for help so loud that I was heard in the town below, at a 
distance of a mile; help came, and rescued two of the poor sufferers. 
No one called me an enthusiast then; and when I see eternal de- 
struction ready to fall upon poor sinners, and about to entomb them 
irrecoverably in eternal woe, and call aloud on them to escape, shall 
I be called an enthusiast? No, sinner, I am not an enthusiast in so 
doing. I call on thee aloud to fly for refuge to the hope set before 
thee in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


Ile felt what he said, and his message therefore was the mes- 
sage of a dying man to dying men. 

The supreme motive of his ministry helps us to under- 
stand his well-nigh phenomenal success as a preacher. He 
gave but little time to the study of sermons. He was not 
much of a writer, a fair scholar only, and he did not devote 
much time to literary pursuits. He was, however, a diligent 
student of the Scriptures, and his sermons were largely 
drawn from a prayerful reading of that book. His anxiety 


before entering upon the solemn work of preaching was al- 


most painful. He would seemingly be lost to everything save 
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the momentous importance of the present opportunity. On 
it hung the destiny of immortal souls. Now and again he 
would be heard to whisper, “Lord, help me to preach.” He 
was a great believer in ejaculatory prayer, because, as he 
said, ‘it reaches heaven before the devil can get a shot at it.” 
His absorption and absent-mindedness as the time for preach- 
ing approached were extreme. The story is told of him that, 
going to a preaching place some miles from his home, ac- 
companied by a gentleman who had met him that day for the 
first, and who was eager for converse with him, Hill was 
so oblivious of everything except the near privilege of pro- 
claiming Christ that he appeared unconscious of the pres- 
ence of his new acquaintance, and occupied himself through- 
out the journey with whispering to himself the arrangement 
of the sermon, pulling at the same time the hairs out of the 
back of a dog in the carriage with them, and spreading them 
on the knee of his companion, And this man was generous 
enough to say that it was fortunate Mr. Hill’s train of 
thought had not been interrupted, for such a sermon he had 
never heard before as Mr. Hill preached that night. 

There is in the vestry of Christ Church, London, a set of 
volumes containing reports of his sermons, transcribed from 
shorthand notes. Newman Hall says that several times he 
looked to see what Hill had said on a particular text, but 
seldom found any direct reference to it either in the way of 
interpretation or exposition, though there was always a rich- 
ness of pious thoughts. Hill must have considered the func- 
tion of a text very much as did Beecher, who strikingly re- 
sembled the great Londoner in picturesqueness of speech, 
ebullient wit, generous use of the “common things” of life 
for illustration, and the appeal to the natural world for 
simile and metaphor, and who regarded a text as a gate into 
a field. ‘‘When you are in the field you shut the gate; so a 
text is the entry into the theme, and may then be left be- 
hind.” Rowland Hill having accepted an invitation to 
preach in Edinburgh, the elders of the church, advised of his 


sermon-wandering propensities, hinted to him that it might 
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to his consciousness of his own integrity, and the people’s 
appreciation of his sterling character. 
His biographer, Sidney, thinks, however, that the great 


sec! 


et of the amazing effect of his preaching was its being 
all nature. Hle wa original preache rs his method and 
stvle were unique. It was his habit to choose the subject 
whiel impressed and attected his own mind at the moment, 
and discourse on it as he felt, not as he had previously 
thought. And thus, on every occasion, whether joyous or 
grit vous, he found his w iy to hearts whose strings vibrated in 
unison with his own. This statement is an interesting one 
taken in connection with Vinet’s definition of eloquence. 
“What is eloquence ,” he asks, “but the power of the common- 
place? It is making the primitive chords vibrate.” And to 
what are thes } rimitive « rds so sensitive as the “common 
things” in life and nature? Our Lord taught the most vital 


estion and comparison. “Unto what is the 


truths by sug; 


kingdom of heaven like ? and whereunto shall 1 resemble it ?”’ 


It is like a grain of mustard seed; it is like leaven; it is like 


; 


a net a reasure hid in a field, a merchantman seeking 
pearls. His parables were of commonplace things or events 

seeds, laborers, tares, a piece of money, a sheep, a mar 
riage, a vine vard, a el ild gone astray, a man hurt, a supp tr. 


a hg tree, and the like, all familiar matters and objects. By 


the use of thes ordinary, ( eryday things he made plain, 
il which fastens d, the truth. It was Rowland 
Hill’s skill in the use of the commonplace that made his ser 
mons stick. His homely use of language and illustration 
made him essentia a preacher of the people. It gratified 
him when some of the plain country folks said to him, when 
hi id eome fro Li nd n to wre ach. “Wi do know what we 
do hear, hen you do preach ; but Mr. —— do use so many 
dictionary words we can’t understand his meaning: we don’t 
knov whi re he do ret v m, unless it lx out of the almanac.” 
Ile used the simplest language, abhorring a florid style. 
With a fertile imagination and being a shrewd observer, hav- 


ing an abounding love for the natural world, his similitudes 
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were many, varied, and always illustrative. Robert Hall, him- 
self a master preacher, said of him, “No man has ever drawn, 
since the days of our Saviour, such sublime images from 
nature; here Mr. Hill excels every other man.” He com- 
pares the Christian to a child gathering flowers, but con- 
stantly watching its father. “Every twig of God’s rod grows 
in the paradise of his love,” he says concerning affliction. A 
Christian reflects God’s love in the world as a diamond does 
the sunlight, he asserts. Sometimes his comparisons are not 
so chaste, but they are most effective. “The love of our Lord 
is like a good large round of beef, my brethren—you may 
eut and come again.” ‘You all know how difficult it is to 
catch a pig by the tail; you will find it equally so to catch 
the love of our Lord after backsliding.” Mr. Webster, reply- 
ing to a question of a friend whether any person had helped 
in the forming of his style, told of an early Fourth of July 
oration he had delivered, which was published, and upon 
which the editor made a running comment. Taking it up 
paragraph by paragraph, he said: “This passage shows good 
reasoning; here is a bit of eloquence; but here is a lot of 
rhetoric, mere wording. If the speaker cannot learn to use 
simple and sincere language he can never be the orator for 
the common people.” When the ambitious young lawyer 
read that plain, comprehensive criticism he wisely concluded 
that if he was to get his living, as he said, by talking to plain 
people he must have a plain style. This was the charm of 
Spurgeon’s preaching, and of John Hall’s, and of Rowland 
Hill’s. It was his naturalness that laid hold of them. He 
saw things with their eyes, he heard things with their ears. 
He gave utterance to their thoughts, he spoke their language. 
They were compelled to listen. 

He was in every sense a missionary preacher. He had 
read Christ’s command to Christian believers, “Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature.” His 
parish was not simply Surrey Chapel; he had heard and 


learned John Wesley’s motto, and early began to be con- 


cerned for the salvation of men outside and beyond. 1795 
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was an epochal year, marking the formation of the London 


Missionary Society. To this society Hill gave much time 
and influence. It was well-nigh his hobby. Its interests 


were his unending concern. He was one of the first directors 
of the society. It was Rowland Hill who brought its first 
meeting to a close with a prayer—and few men of his gener- 
ation approached him in prayer-power—for the blessing of 
God upon its designs, and it was in the vestry of his chapel 
that the suggestion was made that the beginning of the con- 
flict, which is not to end till all the kingdoms of this world 
have become the kingdoms of our Lord and his Christ, should 
be made in the South Sea Islands. If John Wesley and Row- 
land Hill can look now upon the whitening fields and know 
of the glorious harvests of souls in all lands they surely must 
be moved to sing that triumphant hymn of Charles Wesley’s, 
See how great a flame aspires, 
Kindled by a spark of grace, 

or perhaps the Vv have learned the deeper import of the new 
song and join their voices in heaven’s hymn of adoration and 
victory: “Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive 
power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and 
glory, and blessing. Blessing, and honor, and glory, and 
power, be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto 
the Lamb forever and ever.” 

Th day Rowland Hill entered upon his eighty fifth year 
happe ned to be the Sabbath, and under the impression that it 
would be his last birthday he preached in the evening—he 
had preached in the morning also—from the text, “Death is 
swallowed up in victory!” He flung the gates wide open. 
Heaven seemed very near as with glowing heart and exuber- 
ant imagination he portrayed his anticipations of the invis 
ible glories, pictured the perfect holiness and bliss of the 
unrevealed scenes of the city of God, and led them with the 
ransomed hosts in glad triumph up the shining streets of the 
New Jerusalem. This, however, was not his last sermon. 


"9 


That was preached Sunday, March 31, 1833. The text was 


1 Cor. ii, 7, 8. He hoped to preach the following Sunday, 
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which was Easter, and had selected a text, “Blessed be the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, which according 
to his abundant merey hath begotten us again unto a lively 


” 
’ 


hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead,” but 
was not well enough to attempt it. The Thursday after 
Easter he died. Before he died he said: “It is a solemn 
thing to die. I have no rapturous joys, but peace, a good 
hope through grace, all through grace. Christ is everything 
to a dying man, but I want to be perfectly holy, perfectly 
like my dear Lord; without holiness there is no such thing as 
getting to heaven.” HH: spoke the truth. Without holiness 
no man ean see the Lord. 

All in all, Rowland Hill was England’s most conspicuous 
preacher during the last quarter of the eighteenth and the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century. The heart of the 
man is most completely revealed in his frequent observation, 


“The best of living is to live for others.”” This also discloses 


the motive and explains tne success ot his preaching. 


egres grier Sepple, 
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Arr. HIL—THE PREACHER AND THE POET. 

Tue preacher is every good man’s brother. He is God's 
licensed lover of the best. Phe best me nh, measures, manners, 
place Ss, vocatl ns, avocations, neighborhoods, doings, savings, 
all catch his eye and heart and hold them in loving fealty 
This it is that makes th preache r’s business and lift 
proachable for beauty. Ilis vocation is as stately as Edi 
burgh, as beautiful as Napl 5. and as bewildering as a great 
metropolis. He is not common man nor hath common method 
nor intent in life. Ile comes to help the cause of gvoodne ss on. 
He challenges men and women, saying, “Have ye seen God to 
day a He has the apostolate for virtue, ethies, Christ, 
Christianity. Ile belongs to all worlds. He speaks in the 
vernacular of the highest thought and love and hop and 
dream. No things lie below his horizon. LI marches toward 
the eternal dawn, and so has all day lights alo ry the path lie 
takes. Like St. Christopher, he serves the highest; and his 
commission is signed of Christ. Now, seeing the preacher is 
such a man, so boundless in purpose and high in his aspirings 
and blood relative to the divinities in time and in eternity, it 
can but be that he will find himself homesick for the most elect 
yplies. We would think it of him in 


theory and find it of him i ract. This is the halo about a 


f« llowships earth su 


preache r’s head that good things beckon to him as familiar 
friends. There is no cor iplime nt like that none. Preacher, 
if vou saw Elia going along your street would you not hug up 
to him ‘or if the broad hrowed Plato meditated along Somme 
Academe would you not beat time with your feet to his meas 


ured goings and with vour brain and heart to his wide sa 


ings ? or if -Esehylus with his winter locks should mumbl 
himself some strophes from his “‘Agamemnon” would you not 


listen ? or if Francis Bacon read over to himself his essay on 
“Atheism” would vou not thank vour stars that vou were ther 
to hear him read it? or if Alexander Smith were writing 


Dreamthorp or Emerson his essay on “Beauty” would you 
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not say the day you spent in their society was a marked day 
in your calendar‘ A preacher's aftiliations are princely. He 
belongs to all fraternities of noble worth without the trouble 
of joining. He is born to them. Every high thing fits his 
hand as if it were a sword made for his sole using. Botany, 
astronomy, philosophy, biology, psychology, chemistry, litera- 
ture, painting, architecture, eloquence, poetry do not need to 
plead with him for hearing. He sits an eager auditor to all 
they have to say. When I think what a preacher is, how far 
and high his thought may aspire to soar, how long a journey 
he enters on with his own feet, how equivocal his position on 
all things pertaining to virtue, how certified a champion he 
is of weakness and worth, how God lets him talk about his own 
and one Son, Jesus Christ—then | laugh out loud nor can for- 
bear my laughter. 

Prayer I assume to be the highest expression of the human 
soul, and next to prayer is poetry. As a method of speech, 
then, poetry is the soul’s highest form of utterance. What 
need, then, to suggest that poetry and the preacher are neces- 
sitated friends? I assume that since the apostolic days 
preaching, as preaching, has never soared so high as in Henry 
Ward Beecher. There were in him an exhaustlessness and an 
exuberance, an insight deep as the soul, a power to turn a light 
like sunlight for strength on the sore weakness of humanity, 
a bewilderment of approach to the heart to tempt it from 
itself to God that I tind nowhere else; and it has been my 
pleasure to be a wide reader of the sermonic literature of the 
world. Compared to him, Hillis is a little meadow, and 
Berry, the English preacher, whom Beecher thought most apt 
to be his successor in Plymouth pulpit and who was invited 
by that church to such successorship—Berry was an instru- 
ment of a couple of strings matched with Beecher’s harp of 
gold. Phillips Brooks cannot in any just sense be put along- 
side him, and Simpson in his genius was essentially extem- 
poraneous and insular. Beecher was perpetual, like the eter- 


nal springs. In Robertson of Brighton are some symptoms of 


Beecher, but they are cameo and not building stone resem- 
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blances. Beecher was the past master of our preaching art. 
Storrs and Beecher were contemporaries in the same city. 
Storrs was a field of cloth of gold. Gorgeous he was and a 
man of might. But you cannot get from the thought of effort 
in him in his effects. In Beecher is no sense of effort, any 
more than in a sea bird keeping pace with a rushing ship. 
As I have seen birds sail hour on hour and never flap a wing 
and yet dig down into the valleys and rise high where the blue 
sky was dappled with its clouds, so Beecher does. In him are 
the effortless music and might of a vast reserve of power. 
Now, this estimate of Beecher may be right or wrong. I give 
it as my estimate of him. He has no successor, as Samson had 
no son. Now, how did Beecher stand related to poetry? I 
urge this concrete case because it affords an expeditious way of 
or tting at the vitalities of this theme. Beecher never quoted 
poetry. But Beecher never quoted the Bible, the reason being 
he was not possessed of a memoriter memory, just as Joseph 
Parker was not. But he held the Bible in solution as the sea 
holds the salt or the sun holds iron and gold. All things told, 
it were better to be saturated with a thing and hold it in your 
hlood than to be plastered over with a thing. Beecher in his 
earlier Plymouth pulpit days preached Bible, its spirit, 
urgency, central loveliness, light, penetration, not less certain- 
ly because he seldom gives an exact phrasing from the book. 
He does the same with poetry. Neither from hymn book nor 
volume of anybody’s poetry do you hear Beecher quote ; but 
he is soaked with poetry. He is a poet. Hear him pray and 
you must see that. In extemporaneous prayer I have ob- 
served that the actual spirit of a soul becomes apparent as in 
no other part of life. When a man prays he is, so to say, off 
guard. He looks out and a long way off. Himself is left in 
the wake like the shimmer in a vessel’s track. His spirit 
walks without help. Reading prayers cuts the life off from 
its highest opportunity of taking its truest flight and highest. 
So in Parker, nothing is quite so noble as his praying, and 
Beecher—his prayers have wings as God’s doves do. What 


musie and touch of deep truth—only a touch like an angel’s 
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wing might give as the angel swept too near a child asleep; 
but the touch was a revelation, and was therefore sufficient. 
Beecher was a poet, and poets do not need padding. 

The poet secs. That is surely what a preacher needs to do. 
The poet sees the stars and the flush on cheek of woman or of 
cloud and the dim violet and Indian summer and the hooting 
owl though he hides in shadows and the cornfields and the 
marshes by the sea and the “flower in the crannied wall” and 
the dishevelment of the old ocean and the pomp of autumn 
and the needs of men and their hungers and their thirsts and 
their trials and their bitternesses and their upleaps and their 
downfalls—sees men and things and fates and futures. Know 
you anything the poets have not seen? Goethe saw, though he 
knew not he saw it, that sin was its own nemesis. That is 
“Faust.” Tennyson saw that environment as the explanatory 
cause of life was frivolous and wrote the “Idylls of the King.” 
Wordsworth saw the hills and Rydal Water and learned the 
wonder of them by heart; and some of us have loved him for 
the thing he did and shall love him all our days. In a vile 
age Edmund Spenser saw that virtue alone was beautiful and 
wrote “The Faerie Queen,” than which no sweeter proclama- 
tion has ever been made of the white beauty of truth and good- 
ness save by Jesus only. One of the elect spirits of the world 
who had kept his life white, a devotee of duty, who had been 
in elbow touch with England’s greatest king, Oliver Crom- 
well, who when he saw the Puritan defeated not by arms— 
the Cavalier could not do that—but by the insane hunger for 
a king, when his blindness made his life a starless night yet 
not so dark he could not see great Cromwell exhumed and 
hung on high for villainy to laugh at, when himself thought 
each step coming to his impoverished door was an officer’s step 
which meant his arrest, then he gloomed his great soul in the 
tragedy of “Paradise Lost.” He housed all the Puritan 
failure in that gloomy, glorious house but came to his larger 
self once more and strove to write “Paradise Regained,” which 


should in reason have blazed with glory but did not. He could 


not so rise from eclipse. ‘Those poems are the story of a great 
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spirit in eclipse struggling yet to trample the darkness down 
and stumble into light. Chaucer is a man who sees and en 
joys his world, and in him is a lusty love of life much 
worthier than the feminine view of life afforded us by Meys Fr. 
Brvant is the poet of prairie S83 and we are prairie folk. Long 
fellow is the poet of indoors and twilights and the lightir ha of 
the lamp; and there are indoor folk to whom ministers must 
minister. Poe is the poet of intoxicants and lives in a weird 
world which we must look full in the face as men. Whittier 
is the man in love with goodness and at one with God and sure 
of the eternal boundaries of the homeland of the soul. Lowell 
is the scholar breaking into life. Burns is a man blurting out 
his weaknesses and woes and, like a selfishness he was, bring 
ing himself uppermost at every breath, and yet a man whos 
words had bird-song in them; and songs of birds are worth 
more than gold to a roomy life. Dante was sure of retribution 
unless pardon ste pped in fora soul's release. Sophocles is 
crushed with a sense of something outside ourselves which 
makes our lives. But enough is said to justify my word, the 
poet sees. Having eyes he uses them, which is quite th 
reverse of most men and women. The novelists who write 
those tender and he avenly episode s from common life are sim 
ply folks who have eyes to see those things we are blind to. 
The preache r should be at one with poets because they havi 
seen the land, and all of it. Among them, they have missed 
nothing. If we were to ask for a dragoman who should inter- 


pret us to earth and earth to us and leave no lonely cranny 


unvisited whom should w seek but poets ¢ They have hit all 
the keys having music in them. They have gone wherever lift 
has gone, or nature or God. I think it practically impossibl 
to read all of Tennyson, for instance, and not have a wide 
open eye to nature and to its interpretative quality. I think 
it impossible to read Shakespeare and not fall in love with 
life. I think it rare to find a common reader of Shelley with 
out the sense of the jar and lack of destination in him, or of 
Byron without a haunting sense of the deviltry of perpetual 


selfishness. In themselves or vicariously, if I may so say, 
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poets have been or seen or experienced the round of life. To 
be with such sight-seers is to fill the soul with windows open 
on every street the wide world has. Preachers use books of 
illustration instead of being books of illustration for the sim- 
ple reason that they were never trained to see things and men 
and wonders. Home-grown illustrations are manifestly better 


than tropic illustrations, just as home-grown fruit is best. To 


he the seeing eye, the universe is at our door. Here is Emerson’s 
1h re Se . . ° 
di value. He is disjointed, mumbling, ambling, but sees things, 


wades where the grasses and flowers and thistles of life are 
knee-deep. Seeing is another name for insight. Insight into 
| care, want, humility, foolish pride, sham penitence, hid grief, 


: pent-up grief, intemperance of attitude, hysteria in static if 





breeding, the hopes which may legitimately be placed in man 


th not in a dynamic state, mental parsimony, or mental ill- 
| —insight into these things is so major a necessity with a 


preacher as to belong to his alphabet needs. Where shall he 


t { learn them with so little sweat and in such royal company as 
with the poets ¢ 









{ ‘ The poet feels. And life is feeling. Life is not a ratiocina- 
i tive process any more than the world is a field of ice. Life 
if scorches. It has voleanoes that blister the pavements and 
1 choke the air, and summers that thaw winters out and breed 
| i flowers and aromas. He who has not felt has not lived. The 
the human touch is the touch of feeling. These lonely mountain 
1! peaks of mind are breeders of snow fields, not forests. It is 
) with exertion that one convinces himself that Kant was a man. 
) Ile might have passed for a logical or philosophical machine. 
tt I can hear the wheels turn in him; and they need oiling. The 
| . frigid zones are not marketable as the temperate zones. The 
) mind market may be deserted but the heart market is always 
(i crowded. Christ was a Sun and thawed life. There are no 
1b icebound coasts where Christ is risen. The reason why Jesus 
was not a thaumaturgist was that his wonders were spilled out 

of a bleeding, genial, compassionate heart. He felt so that 
Nd he stopped the widow on her road to the house where her 





children and her husband lay together dead and would not let 
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her put her only son there yet. “He had compassion on her.” 
Men cannot forget those words. His miracles were wrung 
out of him for pity’s sake; and that keeps them human and 
makes them divine. To feel is what changes trees to animals. 
‘The hacked tree makes no moan; the hacked man bleeds and 
swoons and moans in his stupor of sleep. Feeling is the 
mighty fact of life. He who would have ingress and egress 
with lives must feel. And the poets have felt. They among 
them wear the world on their heart. Just as we have seen 
bell ringers run the gamut of intricate musical com positions 
among them by reaching the bell that held the note their music 
called for, so the poets ring out the feeling of this world of 
hearts and among them have missed no note. David felt; and 
that is why he sobbed out penitential grief which leaves no 
need for any penitent to invent a tear or any anguish. He 
may borrow all of David. His sobbing helps the world. 
Homer had the blood of forty thousand battles in his veins, 
and so has set battle for the centuries. The “Iliad” is the 
battlefield of mankind. Tasso had crusaders’ marches and 
triumphs and wounds in him, and so “Jerusalem Delivered” 
is the crusader’s epic. It matches the crusade of soul to this 
last hour. Homer had innumerable adventures in his breast, 
and so wrote the “Odyssey,” which is the laureate poem of ad- 
versity and adventure and discovery and will have no com- 
petitor. Ulysses lives forever the antagonist of angered seas 
and foreign shores. Jean Ingelow felt and so has found 
the heart of life listening to her. Mrs. Browning felt 
with that wild wonder of woman’s love, and so man and 
woman want her as they want a mother. Keats felt aspira- 
tions, dim, dreamy, unclassifiable, and he makes a sky for 
dreams to soar in. How does life feel? Well, poets know. 
Life does feel—are we always very sure of that? Jesus was; 
and Jesus was chief of poets. The poets are, if I may put it 
so crudely, a hospital ward in which lie all the feelings of 
mankind ; and walking through that ward you shall hear the 
laments and pwans life is capable of. The preacher who does 
not feel sin and feel woe and feel heartache and feel the 
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anguish the penitent knows and feel the hunger which eat 


into the flesh and fe the langhter a child and a lover exu! 


in, feel the progress o1 he t from lower to higher and feel the 
languor which makes men fall asleep while they walk the ro 
with their knapsack on then shoulders, and feel that life needs 
he artening’ feel that lite is competent for help that 
pre acher might as well be dead. 

The poet has dealt with the most vital probl ms; and th 
preacher, provided he be true to his legacy of divine service 
ableness, has the most vital of all vitalities to present. Ie 
and the poet, then, are close of kin. I think to illustrate the 
truth of this proposition from one poet, Browning. Brown- 
ing has dealt with divorce, with marriage for position, hered 
ity, environment, and the failure of both in both directions, 
sin as a palpable and monstrous fact, forgiveness, hypocrisy 
self justified, the failure for the largest by lack of deep fee] 
ing, the passion and power of music, the defect of the artistic 
temperament, motherhood, herohood, old age beautiful and 
hen ficent, old age crabbed as gnarled wild erab apples in 
early autumn, lust, sel rship, humbuggery, intellect, the 
poet, smirched virtue, conscience, consciencelessness, love, be 
wilderment, life as a whole, duty, unknown helpers of life, 
love above position, the moral sense, natural theology, Christ, 
belief in God, triumphant optimism, jov in life, husband 
hood, wifehood, longir i hope. His soundings are deep and 
stretch over wide areas of the sea of the soul. He dredges 
where he sounds. I have not enumerated his themes, but 
have suggested a sufficient number to indicate how vast 


+} 


the themes he battles 1 unbewildered. The preacher who 
has the great theme would do well to fraternize with those to 
whom great themes are very natural and who live in the sam: 
house with vital problems. 

Poets know the soul. I will illustrate this from Shakes 
peare. I make bold in saying what I run no risk in saying 
that no study of psychology under any tutor with dark room 
of physiological psychologist can compare with a study of 


Shakespeare for a preacher’s help. He knew the soul and 
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walked around through it as a man walks through a familiar 
street risking no hurt beeause he knows the way so well. 
All roads are opel T 


him. “As You Like It,” while some preachers might think 


Shakespeare knows no linpediments. 


the forest of Arden and Rosalind and Jacques beneath them 
and their study, is worth more than some dry course of lee 
tures on theology or economies. You get to know womanhood 
and manhood in Shakespeare. You cannot go from him, in 
my belief, and not be something of a savant in human nature. 
He shows the thing rather than tells it. Coarseness of na 
ture, fineness of nature, intense thought, lack of any thouglit 
hono1 ot dubitative cast and honor which has no lack, the sim 
pleton, the maniac, the conceited donkey of two legs, the 
assininity of drunkenness, the nemesis of courses of sin, thi 


hellishness of sin-mixed genius, the dolt and the genius, 


gentleman and the libidinous beast miscalled a man, the diffe1 
entiations of vice in individual make-up, the clarity of 
especially In women his and more make Shak spear ‘ 


preacher's schoolmaster in psychology. 


The poet is creative. Giving this matter thought, that is a 
distinguished credential. God is chief creator as he is chief 
of everything good. His versatility is our amazement and his 
giory. He is the make P. the por t. Ile is to make all ul ings 
new and has made all things new. His leaves and fruits and 
ferns and cliffs are creations which make words poor in telling 
their grace and b auty. Poets emulate God in their limits. 
They are men. He is Ge d. But what they have er ated is a 
fabulous wealth. “The Faerie Queen” is as certainly a crea- 
tion as a star is, and its light as gentle and enduring. In 
poe ts is creative oe nius as above all other artisans. They ar 
making so that even their rehabilitations are creations as om 


eal characters d 


ni ay know by noting Shake Sp ire’s hist I 


studies. Who shall say that Mar Antony is not as original 
a person as Rosalind? Life leaps in the veins of what th 
poets do, and their poems and stratagems and characters ar 
fresh contributions to the thought of men. The preacher is 


creative. Every sermon is not a work of art which is a hewed 
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thing whether from marble, wood, or words, but a formed 
thing, a life which grew with urgency like the willows by the 
stream. ‘To feel that a sermon is as certainly a creation as a 
telescope or a poem or a book is for a preacher to find himself, 
among the rubbish of the world’s camp. Men who hear should 
feel that whom they hear is a creator and what they hear a 
fresh thing filled with life like a trailing arbutus. For a 
preacher to feel so is to kill the drudgery of sermon making 
and to lift it into the realm of musie and sculpture. 

The poets breed inspiration in a life as sunrise breeds morn- 
ing. And do I need to adduce illustrations of this? I wot 
not. “Abide With Me” was like a first sight of the sea to me. 
I recall its dawn on my heart as if that were not years ago in 
college days, but last night. Preachers ought to give off in- 
spiration as central suns give light, heat, power. A preacher 
who does not inspire is not worth his keep. To inspire means 
to keep close to inspirations. Nor is it to the point to say 
that a preacher has all inspiration in his Master. That is 
quite true, but it is also true that Christ is the poet’s Master 
and set the fire a-glowing in the poet’s heart; and as Jesus 
gladdened his eyes by looking on flower fields and fields of 
stars and on the sweet faces of little children while and be- 
cause he was God’s son and fellowshiped with his Father 
knowing that God ought to exclude nothing from us but in- 
elude all things for us, so preachers are to get inspirations 
from everywhere and by being in Christ and for him are 
qualified to get the most out which Christ has put in; just as 
a musician can best understand the music of a master. Poets 
are one of our Master’s ways of saying his say to our souls. 

Therefore, of all folks preachers and poets may well be 
the best of friends. The poet is he who stands above us 
nigher to the dawn and calls down like the old watchers from 


the temple’s citadel, “The morning breaketh: day is here.” 


OQ, fy8.. 
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Arr. IV.—THE THEOLOGY OF RITSCHL. 


Tuere have been a few men, in the history of theology, 
who, by their strong personalities and forceful thought, have 
succeeded in dividing the Christian world into two opposing 
parties. Such were Athanasius, Augustine, Calvin. The 
problems which they raised and discussed were so funda- 
mental and the theories which they advocated so sharply de- 
fined and thoroughly wrought out, that thinking men were 
almost compelled to decide jor or against them. More than 
any other theologian of recent times, Albrecht Ritsch! be- 
longs to this class of men. He so combined the elements of 
previous systems and wrought them up into a compact whole 
as to force theological thought to the decision of certain ques 
tions of method and of fact so fundamental and far-reaching 
as to affect every problem of theology. This is the secret of 
the great stir which the views of Ritschl are making in the 
theological world of to day. One might almost say that there 
is nothing new in them except the combination. There is 
probably no principle of his system which had not found ex 
pression and application in the work of others. Yet no one 
else had sueceeded in so fusing these elements together and 
so impressing the result upon the theological world as to give 
rise to a school of thought. It will be the object of the pres- 
ent paper to explain Ritschl’s leading principles and to indi- 
cate their bearing and effect upon theological method and 
opinion. But, first of all, a few words about Ritsch] person 
ally. He was born in 1822 in Berlin, and after completing 
his studies began teaching theology at Bonn in 1846. In 
1864 he was called to Gottingen, where he labored till his 
death in 1889. In 1870-74 he published the first edition of 
his great work on Justification and Reconciliation, which con- 
tains an historical, biblical, and constructive study of the 
subject in all its various relations. Of great importance, also, 
for the study of Ritschl’s method is the small treatise, pub- 
lished in 1881, on Theology and Metaphysics. 
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For the past thirty years the views presented in these writ 


ings have excited vigorous and constant discussion in Get 


many. Scores of books and pamphlets have appeared in criti 
cism or in defense of Ritschl’s positions. Alike from the side 
of orthodoxy or confessio1 sm and from that of the specula 


tive or critical school have h $s opinions been attacked. Mean 
time, however, the tendene which he repre sented has steadily 
gained ground especially in the universities. Not since th 
days of the mediating school in the first half of the last cen 
tury—the school which included Nitzsch, Twesten, Miiller, 
and Dorner—has there been such a brilliant galaxy of theolo 
gians united in the defense of a theological position. Kaftan 
and Harnack in Berlin, Herrmann in Marburg, Wendt in 
Jena, Loofs and Reischle in Halle, Sehultz and Schiirer in 
Gottings nh, and Katte nl isch in Giessen are among those who 


represent, in general, the Ritschlian standpoint. There ar 


no more brilliant names among the representatives of German 
dogmatie, historical, and exeg tical theology than these. 
Echoes of the Ritsehli: controve rsy have been occasionally 


heard in England and America during all this period, but it 


is only within the past decade that the knowledge of Ritschl 


has been popularized among English-speaking people. Until 
very recently none of his works had been translated into Eng- 


lish, and only the most patient and persistent student of Ger- 


man theology would be likely to persevere in the reading of 
works which are so hea in stvle and so abstruse in matter. 
It was in 1889 that the first book in English on the Ritsehlian 


theology appeared. In that vear Principal D. W. Simon pub- 
lished a translation of Stahlin’s Kant, Lotze, and Ritschl. It 
was a vehement attack on all three thinkers, so extreme and 
extravagant as largely to defeat its own end. It probably had 
some effect, however, in prejudicing English and American 
readers. Next appeare |, in 1897, Professor Orr’s able little 
work, The Ritschlian T] logy. It is the work of a most com- 
pe tent critic, but the whol subject is regard d from the stand- 


point of a fixed adherence to traditional dogma. During these 


years (1889-97), then, Ritschl was presented to English read- 
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ers chiefly by his critics. Most of the magazine articles and 
incidental discussions of his positions, such as those of Pro 


fessors De nney, Scott, nd We nley, were adverse. In 1899. 
however, appeared Mr. Garvie’s The Ritschlian Theology—a 
work based upon a careful first-hand study of Ritschl and at 
once critical and sympathetic in temper. Garvie sought to 
avoid the attitude of an advocate and to assume that of an 
impartial judge. Ile has rendered a valuable service to the 
students of the subject. 

But at length the English reader is no longer dependent 
upon the expositor, but can, if he wishes, read Ritschl fon 
himself. In 1900 the third or constructive part of his work 
on Justification and Reconciliation was published in English, 
and in 1901 Professor Swin 


lation of his Instruction n the Christian Ri yon, to which 


g, of Oberlin, published a trans 
he pretixed an elaborate essay on Ritschl’s system which is 
strongly sympathetic in spirit. The same may be said of 
President King’s references to Ritsehl in Reconstruction in 
Theology, while in the American Journal of Theology tor 
January, 1901, Rev. L. H. Schwab enters “A Plea for 
Ritschl.”” Thus at last we have the matter presented on all 
sides and have the means of reading and judging for 
ourselves. 

What, now, are all this debate and disputation about? Let 
me try to answer as ele arly and simply as I ean. 

In the first plac , they are about the question, What ean be 
known and what cannot be known by the theologian? Mor 
comprehensively stated: They are about the relations of th 
ology to philosophy. Regarding many of the propositions of 
orthodoxy Ritsel l and his school were agi ostie. They admit 
that they do not know so much as the creeds assert because, 
they think, those assertions exceed the limits of human know! 
edge. It is common to assume that speculative philosophy 
must first lay the foundations for theology. By its means we 
must establish the existence of God and a general theory of 
the nature and meaning of the universe, and then theology 


may begin its work. The theologian must first adopt a system 
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of metaphysics and then by its aid construct a theology. This 
process Ritschl distrusted. It is often said that he rigidly 
excluded all metaphysics from theology. This statement of 
his critics, however, he emphatically denied. But we may 
confidently say that he set a relatively low estimate upon 
metaphysical speculation in theology and held that it had 
been productive of great harm and error. He instances the 
fantastic theories in theology to which the Platonic and Alex- 
andrian speculations gave rise and the transformation which 
historical Christianity has experienced at the hands of the 
Hegelian philosophy. His polemic against metaphysics is, I 
£ I pa, I £ pn! , 
think, primarily intended to exhibit the dangers which pro- 
ceed from a method too purely theoretic—a method in which 
pure speculation overbears and distorts history and subordi- 
nates the religious and practical in Christianity to the passion 
for formal, logical completeness. Ritsch] pleads for the inde- 
pendent rights of the religious consciousness. Religious certi- 
tude has its own grounds, and they are as secure as those of 
speculative thought. Ritschl’s theory of knowledge distin- 
guishes the spheres of metaphysics and of theology. Specu- 
lation has its place and use, but to supply a basis of certitude 
for religion is not among its functions. The fundamental 
truths of religion are more secure than any conclusion can be 
which rests upon any process of purely theoretic reasoning. 
Mr. Garvie has, I think, correctly stated Ritschl’s thought on 
this subject, in these words: 

Our immediate empirical perceptions of spiritual realities, such as 
God and the soul, are the data with which theology is to occupy it- 
self; and it is to leave alone those secondary rational inferences 
from the data which seek to determine what God is for himself, and 
what the soul is in itself. It may be frankly conceded that theology 
has often yielded to the fascination of speculation, and has separated 
itself from the contents of the religious consciousness; and in so 
far as Ritschl seeks to keep theology in close touch with Christian 
experience we cannot but thoroughly sympathize with him. 


There can be no doubt that Ritschl’s aim was precisely this: 


“to keep theology in close touch with Christian experience.” 


He believed that the Christian faith did not come into the 
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world by the consent of philosophy, and that it did not need 
to ask leave from that authority to continue in the world. 
Faith’s certitudes are of the highest order, verdicts of man’s 
higher nature attested in experience. The theologian must 
indeed seek to determine what are the limits of religious 
thought. He must have his theory of knowledge and his 
theory of ignorance. Ritsch| desired to have and to use both. 
I will not say that he is wholly consistent in defining and 
applying them. But his aim was clear. It was to assert and 
magnify the rights of the religious consciousness—to show 
that our living conviction of God arises not from purely theo- 
retic logic but from the practical moral necessity of clothing 
the world and life with meaning and worth. Our religious 
certainties are not mere cold, disinterested judgme nts of fact, 
like the assertions of theoretic science; they are judgments 
expressive of the ethical interests which we have at stake in 
our life and thought—*“judgments of value.” 

Nothing is more characteristic in Ritsch] than the emphasis 
placed upon this idea of value-judgments in religion. It has 
been the subject of the most various misapprehension. It has 
heen represented as some lower order of certitude than that 
which scientific knowledge supplies, whereas Ritschl holds 
that our value-judgments are our highest certainties because 
they are the attested verdicts of the highest court—our moral 
and religious nature. They are the assertions of those deepest 
convictions which alone give worth to life. Ritschl has been 
represented as teaching that religious truth was only subjec- 
tively true—true for our thought—but without objective 
validity. Others have charged him with holding to two unre- 
lated kinds of knowledge. I hold no brief for Ritschl, and | 
am ready to admit that he often states his points with some 
one-sidedness and extravagance, but it is clear to me that in 
his doctrine of value-judgments he is but placing in strong 
light a truth implicitly recognized in all religious thought, 
namely, that in religious certitude there is a peculiar element 
—an element of moral interest and estimate—which differ- 


ences it from purely theoretic knowledge. All knowledge is 
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not composed of precisely the same ingredients. There is a 
difference between the methods and processes of sense-percep- 
tion and the reflections which give rise to the conviction of 
immortality. The belief in a future life is a value-judgment. 
It is necessary in order that this life may be worth living. 
[t is an inference from our deep-set conviction that life must 
have a worthy goal or destiny. Ritsch] would deny that this 
belief is less certain because it arises in a different way and 
rests upon other grounds than sense-perception does. Re- 
ligious truth is known in ways which correspond to its nature. 
If it be said, Ritsch! means by belief in God that we want a 
God—that we wish or hope that he may exist, the answer is: 
Precisely > it is a ease of “the will to believe ;” but why speak 
so slightingly of this want or wish ? It is the highest and 
deepest known to human life. It is the psalmist’s panting of 
the soul after God. It is Augustine’s restlessness until he rest 
in God. Some may call this a mere subjective desire ; tO 
Ritschl it is a moral necessity—a conviction without which 
life collapses in despair a ct rtainty which alone guarantees 
the values of life, values which we cannot sacrifice without 
disaster. Here, too, I agree with Garvie: 

This theory of value-judgments is but a new way of putting the 
truth that if a man does the will he will know whether the doctrine 
be of God or not, that the pure in heart shall see God, that what is 
spiritual is spiritually discerned 

From these general observations upon Ritschl’s views of 
religious knowledge and method of approach to theology let 
us turn to his treatment of two or three specific subjects. We 
will select these three topics: 1. His view of the traditional 
theology. 2. His conception of revelation. 3. His doctrine 
of the person of Christ. 

We shall best understand the attitude of Ritsch] and his 
school toward ecclesiastical dogma by recalling two or three 
historical facts. One is this: The great impulse to the devel- 
opment of Christian dogma was derived from the contact of 


Christianity with Greek speculative thought. Jewish thought 


was practical and religious, rather than speculative. The 
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Jews had no metaphysical systems. Primitive Christianity 
was kindred to Judaism in this respect. It was a religion and 
an ethics; it was not a philosophy. It presupposed, no doubt, 
certain ideas of God and man and the world, but it regarded 
and treated all these subjects in a religious rather than a 
speculative manner. For example, it contemplated God in 
those aspects of his being which call forth reverence, worship, 
and love, and not in those which apps al to theoretic thought. 
It spoke of God as love, as light, as the Father in heaven. It 
contemplated him in his holiness, his sympathy, his self- 
revealing and redeeming mercy. It proposed no philosophy 
of his essence—no solution of his interior mystery. When, 
however, Christianity came under the power of the Greek 
spirit its religious truths began to be subjected to speculative 
treatment. Even in Paul’s day the Greek passion for philoso- 
phy had made its¢ lf fe It, and the apostle foresaw the danger 
of its transforming the Gospel into a speculative wisdom. 
This is what happened, and the requirement, “Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved,” gave place to 
the dictum, “‘Whosoever will be saved must so think of the 
Trinity” of the Athanasian Creed. 

The New Te stament is practical, laying the stress of its 
teachings upon life and characte rt. theology became theoretic 
and speculative, laying its chief emphasis upon opinion or 
dogma and expounding this dogma with an elaborateness and 
abstruseness which well nigh bafile the most painstaking 
efforts of scholars to divine its intended meaning. Such, I 
think, is the unquestionable fact. There is room, howev: r, 
for differing estimates and interpretations of the fact. The 
common view has been that this dogmatic superstructure was 
a natural and even necessary product. We are told that it 
was but the logical outcome of certain germs of thought con- 
tained in the primitive Gospel; that when once reflectiv: 
thought should be brought to bear upon the New Testament 
data it was bound to produce the Nicene metaphysics of Deity, 
the doctrine of two natures in the one person of Christ, the 


theory of the eternal generation of the Son, the eternal proces- 
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sion of the Spirit, ete. We are reminded that we have germs 
of speculative thought in the New Testament itself. The 
writings of Paul and John assert the preexistence of Christ. 
Paul elaborates the idea in what he says of the relation of 
Christ to the creation and administration of the world, and 
John identifies the preexistent Christ with the Logos—the 
dettepo¢ Je6¢—of Philonic speculation. When we add that 
Paul and John have also distinctly personified the Holy Spirit 
it is said that we have only to apply the processes of logic to 
these ideas and we arrive at the Nicene doctrine of three eter- 
nal divine persons, two of whom proceed from the other, but 
by a process which never began and will never cease. 

We shall see directly that Ritsch! and his school have made 
quite a different estimate of this development. But let us 
first remember that the whole body of dogma in question was 
brought over into Protestantism by the Reformation. The 
ecclesiastical system of Rome was, indeed, repudiated—in 
some instances completely, in some partially. Certain doc- 
trines which were regarded as excrescences and certain prac- 
tices which were judged to be corruptions were rejected; but 
the doctrinal system—the philosophical theories—which had 
grown up in the developing Catholic Church, the product, as 
respects the metaphysical portion of the system, of Greek 
thought, and, as respects its anthropological part, of Western 
thought—this system, I say, was brought over and became 
practically authoritative for the Protestant mind and con- 
science. All the great orthodox Protestant creeds reaffirm in 
substance this body of traditional dogma. In some commun- 
ions this product of patristic thought is practically recognized 
as binding. The fathers constitute a kind of philosophical 
apostolate, and the decrees of the seven ecumenical councils 
are held to be little short of infallible. Other Churches, 
while announcing no such principle, have virtually proceeded 
upon it and by the reaffirmation of the traditional system have 
done what they could to establish its authority and to protect 
it from opposition, if not from criticism. All the Protestant 
Churches which impose elaborate systems of speculative the- 
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ology, under the name of creeds or confessions, upon their 
pastors and teachers are, in one form or another, committed 
to this body of dogmatic tradition, and representatives of 
these Churches who question the tenableness of the system or 
propose to go behind its authority are, quite naturally, and 
quite inevitably, suspected of heresy and liable to prosecution. 

It is at this point that the views of Ritschl and his school 
assume importance for the matter under consideration. ‘The 
Ritschlian theologians have boldly challenged the common 
assumption of Protestantism respecting the authority and 
validity of the traditional system of dogma. They have re 
pudiated the common opinion that this system is a necessary, 
or even a legitimate, deduction from the truths of the primi- 
tive Gospel and have maintained that it represents a transfor- 
mation of Christianity into an esoteric theosophy which, SO 
far from helping us to understand the teaching of Scripture, 
really obscures its truths, substitutes theoretic opinion for 
faith, and confuses the mind by definitions and expositions 
which explain nothing and are as incomprehensible as the 
mysteries which they profess to expound. Dr. Edwin Hateh, 
whose Hibbert Lectures for 1888 upon the Influence of Greek 
Ideas and Usages upon the Christian Church reinforced the 
Ritschlian position, thus states the case in the opening words 
of his first lecture: 

It is impossible for anyone, whether he be a student of history 
or no, to fail to notice a difference of both form and content between 
the Sermon on the Mount and the Nicene Creed. The Sermon on the 
Mount is the promulgation of a new law of conduct; it assumes be 
liefs, rather than formulates them; the theological conceptions which 
underlie it belong to the ethical rather than the speculative side of 
theology; metaphysics are wholly absent. The Nicene Creed is a 
statement partly of historical facts and partly of dogmatic infer 
ences; the metaphysical terms which it contains would probably 
have been unintelligible to the first disciples; ethics have no place 
in it. The one belongs to a world of Syrian peasants, the other to a 
world of Greek philosophers. 


It is unquestionable that the Ritschlian movement is 
forcing Protestant theology to a careful reconsideration of its 
attitude toward dogmatic tradition. The Ritschlians assert 
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that the history of this system is its judgment. In this field 
it is the historian Harnack who has most boldly and thor 
oughly applied the principles of the school to this criticism of 
ecclesiastical dogma. His masterly handling of the subject 
involves a critique of the dogmatic system which, with some 
modification, Protestantism took over from Romanism, alike 
as respects its source, its method, and its supposed religious 
value. Three chief factors, says Harnack, there were in this 
system: 

(1) The assumption of the divine origin of a succession of Chris- 
tian and pre-Christian writings, and of an oral tradition; (2) the 
abstraction from these of propositions of faith logically formulated, 
expressed for scientific and apologetic purposes, and mutually con- 
nected, the contents of which are the knowledge of God and the 
world, and the divine provisions for salvation; (3) the proclamation 
straightway of this structure as the content of Christianity, the be- 
lieving acknowledgment of which must be required of every mature 
member of the Church, and should be at the same time the condition 
of blessedness held in prospect | 


y religion. 

Here we have a system, say its erities, which is the com- 
bined result of the Greek spirit of speculation and the Roman 
spirit of authority. The Gospel is first transformed into a 
philosophy and then by the Catholie Church imposed, as by 
an imperial authority, upon the Christian world. But the 
very terms of the system are utterly unintelligible to the great 
mass of believers. The result is that faith becomes mere 
eredulity—an unreasoning assent to an esoteric mysticism 
supposed to inhere in the ceremonies of the Church and the 
powers of the priesthood. Now, Protestantism did, indeed, 
greatly modify this system, but it did not emancipate itself 
from its principle that Christianity is a dogma rather than a 
life. 

Do the Ritschlian theologians then, we naturally ask, advo- 
cate a so-called “undogmatie Christianity” ? We must answer 
that such is not their intention. They set less value upon 
speculative thought in theology than has been common; they 
do not highly esteem metaphysics as an aid to religion; they 


regard the effect of Greek speculation upon Christianity as 


evil, and, I may add, entertain a similar view of the alliance 
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of Christianity with the Hegelian philosophy. But it does 
not follow that all philosophy is necessarily hostile or usel 
to religion: nor does it follow that Christian reflection must 
not develop dogmas or propositions of faith. But the claim is 
that these dogmas must be constructed within narrower limits 
than formerly and, above all, must be propositions of r 
ligious faith rather than attempted solutions of speculative 
problems. That is, Christian doctrine must have regard to 
its own nature—to the nature of the truth and relations with 
which it deals. It must also have regard to a legitimate us 
of its historical source—the Scriptures. The assumption that 
the New Testament writers furnish us with the elements of a 
metaphysical system of thought which we have but to WOrkK 
out by combination and inference is held to be utterly unwar- 
ranted. ‘That these writers seized upon some current terms 
of speculative thought, such as pleroma, w isdom, and logos, is 
quite true, but they used them for practical or religious, not 
for speculative, purposes. The content of Christian faith 
to be interpreted and expressed on the lines of New Te 
ment usage, that is, in terms of faith and life. Religion ha 
its own categori Ss, al d they are not the same as those ( f speci 
lative thought any more than they are the same as those of 
physical science. Fatherhood, love, righteousness. grace, for 
giveness thes are ¢ xample s of re ligious concepts, al d whe n 
theology becomes a system of entities, natures, substances, 
and subsiste neces it is no lov rer the sciences of the Christian 
faith but a system of mystic speculation. It is common to 
hear this attitude of mind designated as “agnosticism,” or 
as a refusal to admit the use by religion of “the intellectual 
categories.” But are such categories as the fatherhood of God, 
the kingdom of God, and the righteousness of Christ less in- 
tellectual or le ss inte lligible than “ets rnal ore neration”’ « r two 
natures in one person”? The attitude is agnostic only in the 
sense that it takes no interest in alle ged propositions of faith 
which it regards as having no meaning and hence no value for 
faith. No Ritschlian, so far as I know, attempts to set fixed 


limits to the theoretically possible; a thousand things may be 
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true of which we have no knowledge; but for the purposes of 
Christian truth and life we have no concern with purely 
theoretic propositions which, whether true or not, are no part 
of the content of Christian faith. 

Our next topic is the Ritschlian view of revelation. 

We may say in general, that no theologian has emphasized 
the idea of historical revelation more strongly than has 
Ritschl. It is, indeed, the dominating thought of his system. 
Not human speculation, but divine revelation, is his watch- 
word, So far is he from all subjectivism in theology that, in 
the judgment of many, he goes to an opposite extreme in 
seeking to curtail the rights both of speculation and of mysti- 
cism. He expects little from the flights of the metaphysical 
theologian or from the new revelations of the contemplative 
mystic. He is well content with the historical revelation 
which culminated in Christ. Ritschl accordingly assigned 
an incomparable place to the Bible among books. He insisted 
that the competent Christian theologian must master the Old 
Testament, as well as the New, because in it are to be found 
the historical presuppositions and groundwork of Christian- 
ity. Ritschl was a biblical and historical theologian before 
he was a dogmatician. He aimed to build his Systematic 
Theology upon the basis of exegesis and of history. His 
reputation was made by a masterly study of early Church his- 
tory, and of the three volumes of his great dogmatic treatise 
one is historical and one is exegetical. Whatever may be 
thought of his results, it must be admitted that in method and 
principles he was a Protestant of the Protestants. It is some- 
what curious to notice that the principal charge which ortho- 
doxy has brought against him is that he gives too small a 
place to speculative philosophy and adheres too narrowly to 
supernatural revelation. No cireumstance could better illus- 
trate the subconscious rationalism of orthodoxy itself. 

Let me illustrate Ritschl’s view of the New Testament in 
his own words: “The theology which is to set forth the an- 


thentie content of the Christian religion,” he says, “has to 


obtain the same from the books of the New Testament and 
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from no other source.” “The exclusive validity of these books 
as authentic documents of the Christian religion might have 
been established by the very fact that the first authors of the 
following generation actually and fundamentally recognized 
the standard authority of the books of the New Testament by 
the reproduction of ideas of apostolic origin, and that suc- 
ceeding theology cannot do otherwise.” In common with most 
modern theologians he subordinated inspiration to revelation, 
holding that the capital fact for theology and for Christian 
life is that God has specially revealed himself in the person 
and work of Jesus Christ. This revelation is in Christ and in 
the persons and events of which the Scriptures speak, rather 
than in the Bible itself. The Bible is the product and partial 
record of God’s unique self-revelation. In the Bible we have 
to do with inspired men and with a course of history in which 
God has been uniquely operative. While, therefore, Ritschl 
rejected the traditional doctrine of the supernatural produe- 
tion of the biblical books, he strongly asserted the preeminent 
value of the New Testament as our first-hand, authentic 
source for the knowledge of Christian revelation. 

According to Ritschl, then, Christian life and Christian 
doctrine are grounded in an historical revelation. If Ritschl 
minimizes other supposed sources of religious knowledge, he 
does so in order that he may exalt divine revelation to its true 
place of value and power. This revelation is an objective fact. 
It is not an invention of the religious consciousness or a name 
for man’s own subjective impressions. True it is that man 
must apprehend and appropriate it, and this he does by virtue 
of those moral and religious powers to which revelation ap- 
peals. Here again we meet the application of the doctrine 
of value-judgment. The Christian recognizes the revelation 
of God as a gift to his moral and spiritual nature. He does 
not contemplate it as he would a discovery in science or the 
solution of some hitherto unsolved problem. It makes its 
appeal, not to his intellectual curiosity, but to his ethical na- 
ture. It does not proffer an addition to his theoretic knowl- 
edge, but assures him of the love of God and the supreme 
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value of life, and shows him how to realize the true goal of 
his being. It belongs to the world of transcendent values, and 
must be understood and estimated accordingly. The doctrine 
is no great novelty, and, in the hands of others who have ex- 
pounded it, has not been deemed a heresy. It is simply a ver- 
sion of Coleridge’s idea that the Bible “finds us” as no other 
book does, because it finds us “at deeper depths of our being”’ 
than any other book. It finds us not in the upper regions of 
our theoretic understanding, but in the still deeps of our 
spiritual nature and needs. Pascal gave it classic expression 
in what he says about the three orders or realms of being: the 
outward or material, the intellectual—the empire of genius— 
and the spiritual. To the second of these, he says, belong a 
value and greatness which cannot be measured in terms of 
the first. ‘All the splendor of external show has no luster for 
those who are engaged in intellectual research. The greatness 
of intellectual men is imperceptible to kings, to the rich, to 
captains, to all those carnally great.” “Great geniuses have 
their empire, their renown, their greatness, and their luster, 
but have no need of material grandeur, with which they have 
no relation. They are seen, not with the eyes, but with the 
mind. That is enough.” That is to say that the achievements 
of research and thought lie in a higher plane than outward 
displays, and are to be estimated accordingly. The judgment 
by which their excellence is discerned is a judgment of worth. 
The mind recognizes them as belonging to a world of values 
higher than all material goods. But, continues Pascal, there 
is a still higher realm or order of values, that is, the religious 
or spiritual: “The saints have their empire, their renown, 
their victory, their luster, and have no need of material or in- 
tellectual grandeur with which they have no relation [ this 
is ultra Ritschlianism ], for they neither add to them nor take 
from them. They are seen of God and angels, and not by 
body and curious intellect: God is sufficient for them.” And 
then, applying this idea of the threefold order of values to 
God’s revelation in Christ, he continues: “Jesus Christ, with- 


out wealth and without any outward production of science, is 
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in his order of holiness. He gave no inventions :‘ he did not 
re ign: but he was humbl " patie nt, holy, holy, holy to God, 
terrible to demons, without any sin. O, with what great 
pomp, and with what prodigious magnificence, did he come 
to the eyes of the heart, and the eyes which see wisdom!” “It 
would have been useless for our Lord Jesus Christ, in order 
to appear with spl ndor in his reign of holiness, to come as a 
king; but with a splendor of his own order has he indeed 
Coli !’ 

Phis is the doctrine of value-judgment, as applied to revel 
ation, which has been so much criticised in Ritsechl. But if 
one does not like to rec¢ ive it at the hands ot Ritsch| he may 
have it from the pra ile sophie Coleridge, the Catholic Paseal, 
or the Protestant Dorner. Or, if he is still suspicious, per 
haps his dre ad ot ace pting sore novelty might be allayed 
by the assertion of the apostle Paul that spiritual things can 
only be discerned and estimated by the spiritual mind. This 
is the simple and, as it would seem, unobjectionable Ritsch 
lian doctrine of valu judgments in the estimate of revelation. 
Whether Ritschl always applied this principle correctly or 
not is, of course, a fair question. But if he did not the prin- 
ciple is no more to be condemned than is the grammatico- 
historical principle of exegesis to be condemned if some advo- 
cate of it misapplic s it. 

I now pass to the third topic— Ritschl’s view of the person 
of Christ. 

Ritsch] defined the divinity of Christ in religious, rather 
than in metaphysical, terms. The divinity of Christ meant 
to him that Christ was the supreme Revealer of God—that in 
him alone the ethical nature, will, and world-purpose of God 


<— 
“a religious 


stood disclosed. “Jesus experienced,” he says, 
relation to God that had not previously existed, and demon- 
strated it to his disciples; and it was his intention to introduce 
his disciples into the same religious view of the world and 
judgment of themselves, and under this condition into the 
universal task of the kingdom of God, which he knew to be 


assigned to his disciples as to himself.” Thus he finds the 
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< meaning of Christ for men in his unique and incomparable 
Ei relation to God, his perfect knowledge of God, and adequate 

ie disclosure of his nature and requirements. “New relation,” 
MY “fresh estimate,” “unique lifetask’—these are the terms 

{ which express the Christian’s sense of the value and power of 
j Christ. The creeds have defined him in terms of substance, 
| { subsistence, hypostatic union, and the like, and have laid com- 

“ie paratively little stress upon those aspects of Christ which are 
=" most real and most precious to the Christian heart and life. 

i These colorless, metaphysical categories Ritsch] held to be too 
iy cold and bloodless to express the Christian estimate of Christ. 
‘" He accordingly insisted upon defining his person in terms of 
: religious experience, not as furnishing an exhaustive descrip- 

f tion of his person, which lies beyond our power, but as accen- 
th tuating those meanings and values in which the Christian 
world has always found the power of his life and work. It 

i will be apparent that Ritschl simply applied to the interpre- 

i tation of the person of Christ his principle of value-judgment. 
ne! Christ is for religious thought and life what Christ means. It 
‘ is what Christ does for us which gives us our estimate of his 
it is person. He does for us what God alone can do, therefore we 
ia come to God in and through him; in him alone we see the 
i Father. This, Ritsch] held, is the light in which the New 
h i Testament presents Christ to us; this the way in which the 
} early Church conceived and estimated him. At an early date, 
ihe however, speculation took up the task of making a theoretic 
! . analysis of Christ’s inner mystery considered as a puzzle in 
| metaphysics. Philosophy proceeded to define him in 
ih the colorless categories of speculation and then to impose 
if these definitions as essential to Christian faith and necessary 
e to salvation. This procedure Ritschl repudiated. His claim 
Nl was that he rejected the Christ of speculative theology in the 
N is interest of the Christ of history and of religious faith. What- 

; iF ever may be thought of his success, we must say, with Mr. 
pi Garvie, that “his intention is not to doubt or deny the 

ii divinity of Christ, but to give to it the most adequate 

Ai ; expression, and to offer of it the most convincing evidence, 
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that from his point of view are possible” (The Ritschlian 
Theology, p. 285). 

Whether it is possible or necessary for theology to make 
dogmatic affirmations on points on which Ritschl and his 
school remain silent, one thing is clear: that no theological 


system has more strongly emphasized the supreme significance 





of Christ in revelation and redemption than has Ritschl’s. 
lor him revelation centers in the personal Christ. “Back to 
Christ” is his motto. Back from the Christ of dogma to the 
Christ of history! Back from the Christ of speculation to 
the Christ of faith and experience! If Ritschl will know 
nothing of the Christ of the creeds—two whole and indivisi- 
ble natures united in a single person—it is equally true that 
for the saving knowledge of God and for the guidance and 
inspiration of life he will know nothing else than the Christ 
who lived, labored, and suffered for men. This Christ whom 


faith knows and love embraces was to him, as to Paul, “the 


power of God and the wisdom of God.” 
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Arr. V.—SOME EARLY CHRISTIAN FRAGMENTS. 

I was on my way to Trieste to take the steamer for Alex- 
dria, en route to the Orient. A heavy snowstorm held us fast 
on the Alps for eight hours, so that instead of reaching Trieste 
at eight o’clock in the morning we pulled into the depot at 
5 p. m., four hours after the departure of the steamer. The 
only thing to do was to wait a week until the next steamer. 
How were we to pass the time in this apparently uninterest- 
ing Austro-Italian seaport? We seized this opportunity to 
investigate this old city, so beautifully situated on its lovely 
bay at the head of the Adriatic, and also to indulge in a num- 
ber of foot tours over the spurs of the Rhetian Alps, visiting 
the quaint towns of Capo d’Istria, Pirano, and Muggia, each 
with its graceful campanile decorated with the winged lion 
of St. Mark, indicating the sway of Venice. Trieste has a 
peculiar charm for the archeologist. It has a proud history 
going back to Roman times, when it was a fortified town with 
a strong citadel, known as “Tergeste.” In a sort of garden 
called the “Lapadario Triestino” is a collection of antiquities 
from.early Roman times. Among them one finds a decree 
from the curia of Tergeste in honor of a fellow-citizen and 
senator at Rome; also a monument erected to a former gov- 
ernor of Spain and Pannonia; an inscription in honor of the 
dedication of one of the temples in Tergeste to a Capitoline 
divinity ; inscriptions in honor of Cwsar Augustus; sarecoph- 
agi and cinerary urns; fragments of statues, ete. But most 
interesting to me were the fragments of early Christian monu- 
ments with inscriptions. On discovering the latter I hastened 
to my room and brought my abklatch papi r, or squeeze 
paper. The Italian woman who was the custodian of the 
relics held a basin of water while I wet the paper with a 
sponge and laying it carefully on the stone drove the softened 
paper into every depression. I bore away four squeezes, 


precious relics of the early Christians of this region. The 


story of these fragments is this: The town of Aquileia, about 
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fifteen miles northeast of Venice, at the head of the Adriatic, 
was founded or colonized by the Romans 181 B. C. In the 
early Christian centuries it was almost a second Rome, be- 
cause of its prominence in the Church. When Attila th 
Hun ravaged the country in 425 Aquileia was plundered. 
The inhabitants fled to the neighboring islands and lagoons 
and built Venice. Aquileia, though restored by Narses in 
552, lost its prestige. Some of the early Christian relics 
have been transferred to Trieste, and are found in the church- 
yard of St. Just and in the “Lapadario Triestino.”’ More 
are found in the museum of antiquities belonging to Herr 
von Ritter, ot Aquil la. 

We are accustomed for the most part to look to the cata- 
combs at Rome for the early Christian inscriptions, where in 
the five hundred and sixty miles of subterranean galleries 80 
many Christian inscriptions have been discovered. But it 
must be remembered that there were other populous Christian 
centers of the ancient world. Much has been done to bring to 
light the Christian monuments in Gaul and northern Africa 
Asia Minor was until quite recently an unexplored field, while 
little has been known, until lately, of the early Christian in- 
scriptions in Austro-Hungary and Bosnia. The first conven- 
tion of Christian archeologists was held near Salona, on the 
Dalmatian coast, in 1894. The place of meeting was Spalato, 
near the ancient baths of Diocletian. At this congress Victor 
Schultze, of Greifswald (Protestant), and Adolph Kraus, of 
Tiibingen (Catholic), were leading spirits. This congress 
passed a resolution for the publication of a work on the Chris 
tian inscriptions in Austro-Hungary and Bosnia. A similar 
congress was held in Ravenna, Italy, in 1898. Thus there is 
a movement to assemble the entire results in Christian epi 
graphy, as De Rossi and Garucci have done for Rome and 
Italy. 

Let us examine in detail these four squeezes from 
Aquileia. IT am not aware that they have been published in 


English, though one of them is noticed by Peraté,* and all 


* L’ Archeologie Chrétienne, par André Peraté, p. 113, 
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are noticed in the proceedings of the local archeological 

i society at Trieste. 

Aik The first fragment may be called “the orants.” Its size is 
i twelve by ten inches; it is irregular in shape, and of the 
i crudest style of execution. Two female figures with uplifted 

hands stand each beneath a bower of palms. Over the head 
of each figure is the Constantine monogram, ®, which indi- 

“ )) cates the Christian character of the monument. The orant, 

arte or praying figure, is a familiar one in the catacombs at Rome, 

but it is also found elsewhere in the early Christian world. 
The orant is supposed by some to indicate the piety of the 

person on whose monument it is found. Others have thought 

| to find here an indication of the Virgin Mary.* But the 
orant is not essentially a Christian symbol, for it is found on 

4 pagan monuments, as on the fragment from Eleusis in the 
“cabinet Portales,” in Paris. It would seem to be originally 
a figure adapted from classical usage. The Virgin Mary 





does, in some instances, appear in the figure of an orant, but 
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in these cases her identity is usually indicated by presence of 


the Child or by the accompanying halo. No inscription ac- 


ranted 


companies this fragment. There is no artistic beauty in its 
sculptured forms—nay, on the contrary, a hideous ugliness ; 
yet it wonderfully attracts us, for these rude figures embow- ; 
ered in palms and marked by the Christian symbol tell the 
story of some one who about the latter part of the fourth cen- 


en 
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tury achieved the Christian’s victory over death through 
faith in the Crucified One. 


The second is an irregular stone eighteen by ten inches on } 


3 or esti 


ae 


which is rudely drawn a circle. Within the circle is the Con- 





stantine monogram and the letters alpha and omega. On 
each side of the circle is a dove. There is no inscription. 
: Here we have four of the customary Christian symbols: the | 
circle, the alpha and omega, the Constantine monogram, and 
the dove. The dove, indicating the presence of the Holy 





Spirit in baptism, is seen often in the catacomb frescoes. Ac- 
it cording to De Rossi, it is not found in Rome prior to the last 
t y * Waltman and Woerman, History of Painting, vol. i, p. 156. 
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half of the third century. In Gaul this symbol appears a 
century later and continues a century longer than in Rome.* 
In this case the dove would seem to indicate the Holy Spirit. 
The Greek letters alpha and omega are recognized as the 
familiar symbol of Christ, taken from the book of Revelation. 
It is, however, rather a late symbol. According to De Rossi, 
the alpha and omega monuments appear in Italy in the mid- 
dle of the fourth century.t The circle is commonly taken as 
a symbol of the never-ending, the eternal. The combined 
symbolism of the fragment suggests the eternity of Christ. 
Its date is probably between the middle of the fourth and the 
beginning of the fifth century. 

The third stone is eighteen by twelve inches. Here we 
have three figures standing apparently in a garden, as indi- 
cated by the foliage. They are orants, as shown by the up- 
lifted hands. One is a woman, whose veil is drawn over her 
head and falls over on her left shoulder, leaving her face 
visible. In the Roman catacombs the orant usually stands 
alone, without an inscription, but in the Aquileia fragments 
inscriptions are found, as in this case. The inseription is ex- 
ceedingly rude in execution and bad in grammar, the letters 
being irregular and the lines uneven. The words are grouped 


about the head of each person and are as follows: 


CRESC EN IANVA RI FL AQVILI NVSSEVI 
TI NA VS BVM FECIT 


The text is given as broken by the figures, and is read contin- 
uously as follows: Crescentina, Januarius, Flavius Aqu linus 
se vibum fecit. The intention seems to be to represent the 
three persons Crescentina, Januarius, and Flavius Aquilinus 
as in the abode of the blessed, paradise. The whole affair is 
exceedingly crude, especially the corrupt Latin “se vibum.” 
The general style of treatment and the character of the writ- 
ing would indicate that it belongs in the fourth century. That 
it is a Christian monument may be inferred from its associa- 
* Le Blant, Jnscriptions Chrétiennes de la Gaule. 


t De Rossi, Inscriptiones Christiane urbis Rome, 
16 
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tion with other Christian fragments and from the fact that 
no pagan burial monument of this type is known, and finally, 
the type of orant here seen classes it as Christian. Peraté 
notices this slab but attempts no interpretation of it, except 
to use it as an early Christian conception of paradise. His 
reprint shows two doves which I did not find on the original. 
Of the four squeezes the largest and the most interesting 
is twenty-two by eighteen inches in size. The letters of the 
inscription are nearly an inch and a half in length. Under 
a draped arch supported by two pillars stand two figures, a 
man and a woman. From above, toward the woman, flies a 
dove. Above the center of the arch is the Constantine mono- 
gram, on either side of which is a palm branch. The inscrip- 
tion covers the rest of the stone completely. The woman is 
the typical orant, with which we are already familiar. The 
man is clad in a toga and carries the shepherd’s pipes, rep- 
resenting evidently the Good Shepherd. He does not bear 
on his shoulder the sheep, for the latter has been safely 
housed in the heavenly fold. The text runs as follows (the 
italics indicating missing portions): DulcissiMO. FILIO. 
BALERIO}] qui viviT. ANOS. XVIII. MENses. V. Dies.| 
DISCESSIT. CRISTIanus MATER SIMPLICIA 
CON|TRA. VOTVM.| POSVITQ. VSQVE (quiescit) IN- 
PACE. ET. PVELLA| NOMINE MALISA, which is easily 
translated, “To my sweetest son Valerius, who lived eighteen 
years, five months, days. He died a Christian. His 
mother, Simplicia, in great grief placed [this monument]. 
May he rest in peace. And a daughter named Malisa.” 
There are two expressions in the text calling for explana- 


‘ 


tion. One is “contra votum.” The full form in the Aquileia 
monuments is dolens contra votum, which is a formula ex- 
pressing the grief of the bereaved. The other expression is 


“Cristianus,” which, of course, is translated “a Christian.” 


In the Aquileia monuments the departed is referred to either 
as “Cristianus” or “fidelis.” These are apparently technical 
ecclesiastical terms. ‘A man might be “Cristianus” without 
being “fidelis,” but not conversely could he be “fidelis” with- 
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out being “Cristianus.” The term fidelis, or faithful, on the 
Aquileia monuments means that the departed has been bap- 
tized. In the Greek Christian inscriptions toré¢ has the 
same significance. This may be made clear by turning to 
Ambrose and Augustine. Ambrose tells us (De Sacram, 
Migne, pp. lat. xiv, col. 417): “In Christiano enim viro 
prima est fides. Ideo et Romae fideles dicuntur, qui baptizati 
sunt.” Augustine speaks to the same point (T'ractat. in 
Johan., xliv, 2, Migne, xxxv, col. 1714): “Interroga homi- 
nem, Christianus es? Respondet tibi, non sum, si Paganus 
est aut Judwus. Si antem dixerit. Sum: adhuc quaeris ab eo. 
Catechumenus, an fidelis? Si responderit; iunctus est. 
nondum lotus.”” We may thus see how Valerius might well be 
called “Christian,” as a catechumen, though he was not a 
fidelis, or baptized person. A further study of these and 
other Christian monuments of the third and fourth centuries 
shows that the term “fidelis,” or baptized, is found even on 
the burial slabs of infants two and three years old.* 

‘There is sufficient already to lead us to the conclusion that 
this fragment is not earlier than the first part of the fourth 
century. The incorrect spelling of some of the words, such 
as anos for annos, indicates that it belongs to that period dur- 
ing which the destructive northern hordes poured down over 
this region, as well as over all Italy. It is a fact noted by 
Christian archeologists that Christian inscriptions often vary 
widely from classical usages in orthography and syntax, and 
that the monuments belonging to the period of northern inva- 
sions from the latter part of the fourth and during the fifth 
century bear evidences of this in a marked degree.¢ The bad 
spelling is therefore an interesting bit of circumstantial evi- 
dence. Stevens has well said: 

This absence of grammatical propriety and this presence of ‘a 
most illiterate and unskillful artist’ are doubly precious in the eyes 
of the speech killer, even as much so as the accurate spelling in- 


dulged in by the more wealthy and educated families of the de- 
ceased. They open out to us glimpses of the most ancient and 


* Bennett, Christian Archeology, revised ed., Appendix. 
t Bennett, Christian Archa@ology, p. 251. 
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widely spread and popular lingua rustica in its various dialects, 
which rather than the book-Latin of which it was independent is 
the base of all the Romance tongues now flourishing in Europe with 
their various and old patois.*® 


What now is the value of this excursion among the débris 
of the early Christian centuries? In the first place, we are 
reconstructing the past by means of excavations as well as by 
the written records. No longer do we rely upon the accounts 
of Greek and Roman historians for our knowledge of Egyp- 
tian and Babylonian civilization. The spade of the archxolo- 
gist has buried many chapters of the old romancers who have 
retailed current gossip or who have fabricated their “facts.” 
The advent of Egyptology and Assyriology shows how bit by 
bit we have been building up a satisfactory knowledge of these 
great peoples and have caused the common folks of these early 
days to live and move before us. Similarly, the life and faith 
of the early Church is reconstructed by the work of the Chris- 
tian archeologist. The incised slab, in Italy, Africa, Gaul, 
Spain, Asia Minor, bears eloquent witness to the simple faith 
of the early Christian Church and is often more valuable than 
tomes of dogmatic discussion as a proof of the abiding faith 
of the living Church. We are carried by these Aquileia frag- 
ments beyond the wars and controversies of nearly fifteen cen- 
turies to the serene faith of the Church in Jesus Christ as the 
Saviour of men, in the Holy Spirit as the bringer of peace and 
cleansing, and in the confident hope of the heavenly home. 
Blessed Mother Simplicia, erecting the rude stone to thy chil- 
dren, Valerius and Malisa! The symbols: the monogram of 
Christ, the palm and the dove, are likewise the symbols of our 
faith in Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and forever! 


*Stevens, Old Runic Monuments of Scandinavia and England, vol. ii, p. 394. 
London, 1865. 
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Arr. VL—THE BOARD OF CHURCH EXTENSION OF 
THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH.* 

Orcoanizep Church Extension in connection with the Meth- 
odist Episcopal denomination was born in the brain and heart 
of the Rey. Joseph Hartwell, of the Rock River Conference, 
who called a meeting of the leading laymen of Chicago, at 
which meeting, held April 30, 1855, “The Northwestern 
Church Extension Society” was organized, Joseph Hartwell 
being appointed corresponding secretary thereof.| To the 
mind of Mr. Hartwell the reasons for the organization of such 
a society were very urgent. His knowledge of the new and 
growing settlements adjacent to Lake Michigan, and the 
poverty, piety, self-denial, and religious zeal of the pioneers 
of the West, awakened his Christian sympathies and mis- 
sionary fervor, and inspired him with a determined purpose 
to assist them in building suitable houses of worship. To 
this end he conferred with ministers and laymen of his 
own section and subsequently of the great cities on the At- 
lantie coast. Encouraged by the success of his efforts, he pre- 
sented an elaborate statement of the purpose and scope of 
“The Northwestern Church Extension Society” to the Rock 
River Conference, held at Rock Island, Tll., in 1855, after 
which the Rev. A. D. Field presented the following reso- 
lution: 

Resolved, That we approve the objects of the Church Extension 
Society, and that we will cooperate with its agent in his work.t 
That this resolution was intended to obstruct the purpose of 
Joseph Hartwell is apparent from the following testimony of 
its author: 

I did not think it best to vote the scheme down outright, but I 
merely by the resolution intended to side-track what seemed to me a 


cumbrous scheme. Immediately men took the floor in favor of my 
resolution, and it seemed as if it would pass almost without oppo- 


* The name of this organization from 1865 to 1873 was ‘‘ The Church Extension So- 
clety,” but in 1873 it was changed to “The Board of Church Extension of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church.” 
tSee The Christian Advocate, October 5, 1899. t Ibid, 
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sition. When Dr. Hartwell saw this he came to me and said there 
was no way to get their officers elected but by the action of the 
Conference, and no other body to give them authority to act. See- 
ing this, I immediately withdrew my motion and Dr. Hartwell’s 
scheme passed.* 


The unselfish devotion of Joseph Hartwell to this cause was 
abundantly manifest. “His traveling expenses were borne 
from his own private purse, with the exception of two and 
three dollars, respectively, which a woman named Clark in 
the State of New York gave him.” The name of this society 
is significant, while its constitution possesses historic value. 
This society continued its beneficent work until it was suc- 
ceeded by a General Church Extension Society which was to 
operate everywhere within the bounds of our national terri- 
tory. The following facts from the writer’s article on 
“Church Extension” are significant: 

From September, 1858, to September, 1862, George Clif- 
ford was a presiding elder on a frontier district in Upper 
Iowa Conference, and saw the need of help for our churches 
in that region. When elected as a delegate to the General 
Conference of 1864 he resolved to do something looking 
toward providing for the needy churches on the frontier and 
similar localities in our denomination, thus arranging for a 
general Church Extension Society. The record reads: 

Upper Iowa Conference. George Clifford presented a plan for 


Church Extension Society, and it was referred to the Committee on 
Missions.+ 


Previous to this resolution two other resolutions had been 
offered anticipating such an organization as was involved in 
the Clifford plan, as follows: On the fifth day of the session 
Richard W. Keeler, of Upper Iowa Conference, presented 
the following resolution, which was adopted : 


Resolved, That the Committee on Missions be instructed to in- 
quire into the expediency of forming a General Church Extension 
Society, with a view of securing more ample church accommoda- 
tions in the newer portions of our work, and also to assist feeble 
societies, and report at an early day.t 


*See The Christian Advocate, December 14, 1899. + General Conference Journal. 
1864, p. 145, + Jbid., p. 96. 
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On the eighth day of the session Henry T. Davis, of Nebraska 
Conference, offered the following resolution, and it was 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Temporal Economy be requested 
to inquire into the expediency of creating a Church Extension So- 
ciety, on a similar basis of the Missionary Society of our Church.* 
These two resolutions evidently prepared the way for the plan 
of George Clifford, and commanded the serious attention of 
the General Conference. On the thirteenth day of the session 
William H. Goode, chairman of the Committee on Missions, 
reported back “a plan for a Church Extension Society,” with 
a recommendation that it be referred to the Committee on 
Temporal Economy. Richard W. Keeler moved that it be 
referred to a special committee of nine; but, on motion of 
Sylvester # Congdon, the motion to refer to a special com- 
mittee was laid on the table, and the recommendation of the 
Committee on Missions prevailed.+ On the seventeenth day 
of the session James Porter, chairman of the Committee on 
Temporal Economy, presented a report relating to a Church 
Extension Society, and it was adopted: 

Resolved, That a committee of seven be appointed to prepare and 
report some method by which societies in the newer and weaker 
portions of our extended field may be assisted in securing suitable 
houses of worship.t 
This committee was constituted as follows: Edwin E. Gris- 
wold, chairman; Alpha J. Kynett, Samuel C. Thomas, Miner 
Raymond, Barzillai N. Spahr, David L. Dempsey, and 
Reuben Nelson.§ On the twentieth day of the session Edwin 
E. Griswold presented the report of the committee, which was 
laid upon the table to be printed.|| On the twenty-second day 
of the session Edwin E. Griswold, chairman of the Committee 
on Church Extension, submitted a report embodying a con- 
stitution for the organization of such society, and also a pro- 
posed change in the Discipline, which referred to the duties 
of a preacher; that is, “To take collections annually in each 
of the appointments in behalf of the Church Extension 


* General Conference Journal, 1864, p. 130. t Ibid., p. 161. 
+ Ibid., p. 191. § /bid., p. 210. i Ibid., p. 226. 
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Society.”* Additional action was required, however, to secure 
the perfection of the organization; accordingly, on the same 
day, A. J. Kynett offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted : 

Resolved, 1. That a committee, consisting of Bishop Simpson, Jo- 
seph Castle, and David W. Bartine, be and are hereby appointed to 
appoint officers for the Church Extension Society, and also the 
Board of Managers for the same. 

2. That the bishops be and are hereby requested to appoint a cor- 


responding secretary as soon as the Board of Managers shall be- 
come incorporated.?} 


This timely action of Dr. Kynett evidently prevented four 
years’ delay in completing the organization of the Church 
Extension Society, with all it implies to the progress of the 
cause of God.t 

After much careful and wise deliberation the General Con- 
ference committee named the officers of the society and the 
Board of Managers on January 3, 1865, and on March 13 
of the same year the society was incorporated in the State 
of Pennsylvania as “The Church Extension Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church.” The officers thus named were : 
President, Thomas T. Tasker, Sr.; Vice Presidents, Joseph 
Castle, D.D., William Cooper, D.D., James H. Bryson; Cor- 
responding Secretary, 8. Y. Monroe, D.D.; Recording Secre- 
tary, Rev. Robert H. Pattison. The Board of Managers was 
composed of twenty-five ministers and twenty-five laymen. 
In due time efforts were made to secure the cooperation of all 
the Annual Conferences, and arrangements were made to 
grant donations to needy societies for the building of a church, 
largely upon the anticipations of gifts and Conference col- 
lections. But these were not equal to the grants made to 
many charges in different parts of the country. Consequently 
difficulties arose ; money was raised by notes; yet this did not 
furnish sufficient relief, and embarrassment followed. The 
condition of the society was rendered more trying by the sud- 


den death of its corresponding secretary, Dr. S. Y. Monroe, 


* General Conference Journal, 1864, p. 491, A A, t Ibid., p. 269 
+See The Christian Advocate, May 17, 1900. 
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February 9, 1867, whose position was temporarily supplied 
by Rev. Robert H. Pattison, recording secretary, until July 
1 of the same year, when Rev. A. J. Kynett, D.D., of the 
Upper lowa Conference, was appointed as Dr. Monroe’s suc- 
cessor. The wisdom of this appointment was soon manifest, 
for with the genius of a true statesman the new corresponding 
secretary planned for immediate financial relief. The true 
status of the society may be well understood by reading the 
resolutions of the General Committee.* 

The Loan Fund.—The history of the Church Extension 
Loan Fund is taken from the records of the society. “The 
first movement toward a Loan Fund for Church Extension 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church was in the Upper Iowa 
Conference in 1866, the centennial year of the introduction 
of Methodism into this country. It was intended to be one 
of the minor movements of that event. The first subscription, 
$1,000, was by Hon. Hiram Price; others added smaller 
sums, making in all during that year $4,725. The Confer 
ence fund has since grown to $12,606.50, and has been worth 
by return of loans $44,616.10 besides interest, and has aided 
56 churches. In 1870 the fund was transferred to the parent 
board, to be used, however, within the Conference. In 1867 
Rev. Dr. Kynett was appointed corresponding secretary. 
Having previously instituted the Upper Iowa Loan Fund, he 
prepared and submitted a plan for a Loan Fund for the whole 
Church. This plan was adopted by the parent board in Phila- 
delphia, July 22, 1867, and was approved by the General 
Committee at the annual meeting in November following. 
In May, 1868, the General Conference, concurring with the 
board, incorporated the plan in the constitution of the society. 
At a meeting of the Board of Bishops and others held in 
Philadelphia in November, 1868, all the bishops expressed 
their approval of the plan. Later it received the unanimous 
sanction of the General Committee and of the General Con- 
ference.+ 


In securing money for the Loan Fund it was found ex- 


*See Annual Report for 1867. 





¢t See Annual Report, 1899, p. 59. 
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pedient to recvive the titles to property or other financial re- 
sources during the lifetime of the benefactors; accordingly, 
January 1, 1869, the following resolution relating to the 
“Annuity Fund” was adopted: 

Resolved, That the corresponding secretary be authorized to agree 
with any persons who may have means to be devoted to religious 
uses, but who may need or desire the income from the same during 
their lifetime, to pay them an annuity equal to a reasonable in- 
’ terest on the amount they may contribute to our Loan Fund—the 
; said annuity to be paid annually, semiannually, or quarterly, as the 
| contributor may desire. 
| “This plan was heartily approved and commended by the 
General Committee in November, 1870,” and also by action 
of the General Conference in 1872, by declaring that “the 
powers of our benevolent corporations might be profitably en- 
larged and liberalized ;” that “under proper limitations they 
might be made more useful if authorized to receive money on 
payment of life annuities.”* 

This Annuity Fund is protected by special restrictions con- 





tained in the by-laws of the board, which are now being 
rigidly adhered to and which prohibit annuities from becom- 
ing a part of the Loan Fund until the death of the annuitants. 
| The Frontier Fund.—The Special Frontier Fund was sug- 
| gested by Chaplain McCabe, then assistant corresponding 
| secretary of the society, who while traveling through the 
Northwest observed the need of immediate and special relief 
for some of our Methodist societies in the erection of new 
churches. He was sanguine as to the results of the plan, pro- 
vided that, in addition to a donation from the society of $250, 
a little more money could be given them. The minimum cost 
of churches erected under this plan was $1,250. More than 
| 700 churches have been assisted in building and in the liqui- 
| dation of embarrassing indebtedness. Dr. King, in his 
| Annual Report for 1902, states: 

It is proposed to found a new Permanent Building Fund to be ad- 
ministered on Frontier conditions. A devoted and generous Metho- } 


dist layman, after consultation with this office, has recently provided 
BF | in his will for a large sum to go to such a fund when established; 


*See Annual Report, 1872, p. 298. 
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the conditions being that the principal of the fund shall never be 
diminished, but be safely invested, and the interest be annually 
expended to aid in building churches on Frontier conditions. 


The General Committee, at its meeting held November, 1902, 
authorized the Board to establish such a Fund.* 

The Mountain Fund.—In the mountain regions of the 
South are numerous villages where facilities for publie wor- 
ship are sadly inadequate. This was observed by Dr. W. A. 
Spencer, corresponding secretary, who, desirous to provide 
church accommodation for these places, proposed in 1890 a 
“Mountain Fund” for church building, which has since be- 
come available for other localities as well. It provides a 
grant of $100 toward building a church worth from $300 to 
$500, above the value of the ground. 

All parts of the United States and Territories with our 
new possessions have received grants from some one of these 
funds, without which aid the cause of God would have been 
imperiled. 

Officers of the Society.—The officers of this society have 
been well-chosen men. The society has had but three presi- 
dents, Thomas T. Tasker, Sr., Bishop Matthew Simpson, and 

sishop Cyrus D. Foss. Four noble men have served the 
society as its recording secretaries, Rev. Robert H. Pattison, 
D.D., Rev. Thomas C. Murphey, M.D., Rev. W. J. Paxson, 
D.D., and the present officer, Rev. J. S. J. McConnell, D.D. 
Four worthy laymen have been its treasurers, Thomas C. 
Mason, A. H. De Haven, James Long, and Samuel Shaw. 
Its other officers have invariably been men of superior talent 
and devotion. 

Corresponding Secretaries.—At the organization of the 
Church Extension Society, January 3, 1865, the Rev. S. Y. 
Monroe, D.D., was appointed corresponding secretary. For 
many years he had been without a superior in influence, and 
enjoyed the best form of popularity in the territory covered 
by the New Jersey and Newark Conferences. As pastor and 
presiding elder he was invaluable for counsel, and as a 


*See Annual Report, 1902, p. 4, 
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preacher very instructive and often surpassingly eloquent. 
Ile was a member of the General Conferences of 1856, 1860, 
and 1864, and was a recognized leader among his brethren. 
In the General Conference of 1864 he received a large vote 
for the episcopacy, and it was the opinion of both Bishop 
Janes and Bishop Simpson that he would be elected bishop 
the next time such election should be made. He entered upon 
his new duties with much zeal and continued therein with 
marked ability until his death. During the first year he ad- 
dressed about fifty Conferences, organized auxiliaries, and 
raised and disbursed some $60,000. Leaving Camden, N. J., 
on Saturday, February 9, 1867, to attend a meeting in the 
Sands Street Church, Brooklyn, on the following day, he fell 
or was thrown from the rear platform of the train in which 
he was traveling, near Jersey City; was dashed against a rock 
and instantly killed, his death occurring in the fifty-first year 
of his age. The report of the managers to the General Com- 
mittee which convened in Philadelphia, November 13, 1867, 
refers to the loss sustained by the society in the sudden death 
of Dr. Monroe, its first secretary, in the following terms: 

The hand that summed up the result of our first year’s work in 
our last Annual Report now bears a palm of victory, final, over all 
foes in all conflicts. Earnest, laborious, persevering in his labors, 
eloquent in his advocacy of our cause, with the growing importance 
of which his soul was filled, he was the moving power of all our 
success. He indeed “ceased at once to work and live.” But to us in 
our human view his death was most untimely. The General Com- 
mittee will remember that a year ago he forewarned us that our 
society would reach a most trying crisis about the first of April 
ensuing, at which time a large amount of outstanding drafts would 
come in for payment. It was when we were entering this period, 


and while he was exerting every power to carry us safely through 
it, that he fell at his post.* 


Dr. Monroe’s successor was Rev. Alpha Jefferson Kynett, 
D.D. In the person of Dr. Kynett there were combined all 
the elements essential for ecclesiastical statesmanship. He 
was large in every way, physically, mentally, spiritually. He 
was magnanimous in spirit, and united the vision of a seer 


*See Annual Report, 1867, pp. 14, 15, 
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with a commendable philanthropy. When he entered upon 
his duties as corresponding secretary he was familiar with the 
affairs of the society. He had rewritten for the General Com- 
mittee the original plan—or constitution—for the society as 
it came from the hands of George Clifford, and presented the 
motion at the closing session of the last day of the General 
Conference of 1864 for the appointment of a committee to 
name the officers and Board of Managers for the Church Ex- 
tension Society. Quick to discern the embarrassment of the 
treasury, he originated the Loan Fund. He was eager and 
commanding in debate, whether as antagonist or advocate, 
and invariably manifested self-control with a charitableness 
for all, whether or not they favored his cause. With a high, 
clear, penetrating voice and a commanding presence, he pre- 
sented the merits and claims of Church Extension in a man- 
ner which compelled respectful recognition throughout the 
denomination. The illumination and fervor of his clear state- 





ments and impassioned appeals placed him in high rank 
among public speakers. His executive ability is attested in 
the growth of the society he so long and so ably represented. 
Despite these exacting duties he accepted the office of presi- 
dent of the Anti-Saloon League, which he held for several 
years until his death. To his brethren in the ministry and to 
men in general he manifested kindly feeling, and was always 
ready with the helping hand. With untiring industry he gave 
the best of his life to Church Extension and the saving of men. 
He was unexpectedly stricken with a fatal illness, and died 
at Harrisburg, Pa., February 23, 1899, after a few hours’ 
illness, in the seventieth year of his age, having served the 
society nearly thirty two years. 

In 1872 Rev. Charles C. MeCabe, D.D., familiarly and 
affectionately known as “Chaplain McCabe,” was appointed 
assistant secretary of the society. He entered upon his work 
with astonishing enthusiasm and wrought triumphantly. His 
rare gift of song, together with his unquestioned sincerity and 
consecration, won multitudes of friends to the cause and large 


sums of money to its treasury. Unsurpassed in all Metho- 
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dism in popular address men promptly yielded to his appeals 
for money, and the Loan Fund increased marvelously through 
his endeavors. Many regarded his election as missionary 
secretary in 1884 as a calamity to the Church Extension 
Society. 

Chaplain McCabe was succeeded by Rev. William Anson 
Spencer, D.D., who served as assistant secretary until May, 
1892, when he was elected corresponding secretary by the 
General Conference, and labored coordinately with Dr. Ky- 
nett until the death of the latter, in February, 1899. From 
May, 1899, to May, 1900, his colleague was Dr. J. M. King, 
who had been chosen successor to Dr. Kynett. The General 
Conference of 1900 abolished the coordinate secretaryship, 
and Dr. Spencer was elected Secretary to assume full respon- 
sibility as executive officer of the society. Intensity charac 
terized Dr. Spencer in all his labors. His enthusiasm was 
contagious, especially in pleading for Church Extension and 
for the conversion of souls. He could talk and sing his way 
to the hearts of men. He was converted in early life and was 
well equipped with the training of the schools. He served 
faithfully as soldier and chaplain in the civil war, and subse- 
quently as a pastor and presiding elder consecrated the wealth 
of his experience, energy, vivacity, and love to the cause 
of Church Extension. After a stirring speech at the Erie 
Conference, held at Union City, Pa., he contracted a cold 
which developed into pneumonia. Having returned hastily 
to his home in Philadelphia, he had but to wait a few days 
for the King’s chariot, and ascended to the better service of 
heaven September 25, 1901, at the age of sixty-one years. 

The Work Accomplished.—It would be difficult to fully 
estimate the work accomplished by the Board of Church Ex- 
tension of the Methodist Episcopal Church. It has given 
relief and encouragement in saving imperiled church prop- 
erty as well as in the erection of new churches and making 
possible large spiritual results. But a few figures may sug- 


gest the magnitude of its usefulness. The following is the 
latest official report : 
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- 
CHURCHES AIDED. 
The total number of churches aided has been: 
i ee dss a ca wewen ah edenad Chbeub Gee 12,018 
i i ato. in neteakaeeamad kabeass ene 409 12,427 
- 
Duptionte eramts Gurime 1908... ccccccccccccseces 63 





12,364 
RECEIPTS. 
The total net receipts from 1865 to 1902, the receipts for the fiscal 
year, and the interest account will be found in the following finan- 
cial statement: 


Se: Se Nn bck deeeesccececdeacedeneeans $4,803,888 .53 
On the Loan Fund: 
ce re ere $1,233,940.70 
ee em 1,710,952.01 2,944,892.71 
EE SE is od os n0s ee 6e0eetes cemeewen eee en $7,748,781.24 


Net Receipts ror 1902. 





ee Se ES nd ss a ew eee en eee $14,262.52 

From Conference collections........ $122,686.35 

PUG Gee GOUGNER. oc cccwesvecvece 46,745.19 169,431.54 
EE, nd wk ard da attend odes cen calttd bane keeenews $183,694.06 


ON THE LOAN OF ANNUITY FUNDS 





Balance from last year............. $237,130.50 

From gifts, etc., adding 
| ee $42,560.30 

From loans returned... 155,677.92 198,238 .22 
WEE” GAVAGE LANG RCE Edna daddERR de bee Cuesedreankens 435,368.72 
Showing total amount for use during the year.... $619,062.78 


It is worthy of note that much credit is due the Board of 
Church Extension for improvement in church architecture 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church. Bishop Simpson was an 
earnest advocate in this advance movement and stimulated 
the beautifying of the Lord’s house. For many years the 
Board has had its own architect and furnishes free a catalogue 
of architectural plans. 

The Present Outlook.—At the November meeting of the 
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Board of Bishops in 1899 Dr. James M. King, of the New 
York Conference—where he had served for twenty-five con- 
secutive years in New York city—was elected corresponding 
secretary to succeed Dr. Kynett. He served as coordinate 
secretary with Dr. Spencer until the General Conference of 
1900, when he was elected first assistant corresponding secre- 
tary, and after the death of Dr. Spencer, in 1901, the Board 
of Bishops elected Dr. King as corresponding secretary. With 
well-known executive ability, by authority of the board he 
commenced a work of readjustment invaluable to the board 
and the denomination. Both in writing and public speech he 
has presented new and enlarged views of the scope of the work 
of Church Extension in its relation to our American institu- 
tions and civilization. In the collection of overdue loans, the 
rigid protection of annuities, the furnishing of Church Ex- 
tension literature, enlargement of the fireproof vaults for the 
protection of important documents, with reorganized business 
methods, some of the proofs of his fitness and success were 
shown. His keen insight, wise initiative, and notable ad- 
ministrative ability command the respect and confidence of 
the Board of Managers and of the General Committee. 

The same meeting that elected Dr. King corresponding sec- 
retary also elected Rey. Manley 8. Hard, D.D., first assistant 
corresponding secretary. Dr. Tard had served as one of the 
assistant secretaries for several years, and was therefore 
familiar with the requirements of his office. Abundant in 
labors, he traveled extensively, stirring local churches and 
Annual Conferences to enthusiasm and liberality with his 
earnest appeals to support the cause of Church Extension. 
With unremitting fervor and untiring zeal he wrought well 
until recently ; for while attempting to address the Rock River 
Conference in Chicago at its last session, in October, 1902, 
at the anniversary of Church Extension, he was suddenly 
stricken with an illness which at the present writing continues 
to incapacitate him for work.* 

The General Committee of Church Extension at its meet- 


* Died February 12, 1903, 
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ing in November, 1901, determined to reinforce the represent- 
atives of Church Extension in the field, and on nomination 
by the bishops elected two additional assistant corresponding 
secretaries instead of one as heretofore. The brethren elected 
are well and tavorably known—the Rev. I. C. Liiff, D.D., 
for many years successfully identified with Methodism in 
Utah and the Rocky Mountain region; and the Rev. William 
D. Parr, D.D., a successful pastor and presiding elder of the 
North Indiana Conference. 

There is much to inspire hope for the future. New terri- 
tory is developing—Alaska, Oklahoma, Hawaii, Porto Rico, 
and the Philippines—which, with new opportunities in the 
older and more cultivated regions, afford sufficient reasons for 
the hearty and continued generous support and prayers of the 
entire denomination for the prosperity of the Board of 
Church Extension. 

Kindred Societics.—The Methodist Episcopal Church does 
not stand alone in Church Extension activity, although in 
some respects its organization is unique. Other Protestant 
denominations were earlier engaged in similar usefulness as 
district organizations. It is well to remember, however, that 
eighty years before the organization of the General Church 
Extension Society mutual cooperation in church building was 
recognized, as is indicated in Dr. Monroe’s first and only re- 
port to the General Committee : 

As early as 1784 American Methodism in its Church law made it 
obligatory that a yearly subscription for the erection of new 
churches, and the relief of old ones encumbered by debt, should be 


taken in the circuits, and the preachers were to insist that every 
member not supported by charity should give something.* 


Organized Church Extension as known to us did not appear 
anywhere until 1818, when the Wesleyans of Great Britain 
instituted “The Wesleyan Chapel Committee.” In 1861 “The 
Metropolitan Wesleyan Chapel Building Fund” was estab- 
lished for the city of London, to which was added “The Pro- 
vincial Chapel Fund,” instituted for the purpose of doing 


* Annual Report, 1867. 
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for the provinces what had been accomplished for the city of 
London. The funds secured for these societies, including 
donations and loans, are administered under two departments, 
namely, 1. The “Building Department,” including erections 
and enlargements; 2. The “Relief Department,” which aids 
in the reduction and removal of church debts. The Presby- 
terian denomination in this country has its “Board of Church 
Erection,” which one of its reports states has led to “Church 
Extension.” The Congregationalists have established “The 
Congregational Church Building Society ;” the Baptists in- 
clude a church edifice department in their “Home Missionary 
Society,” with the admirable motto, “North America for 
Christ.” The Moravians and Evangelical Lutherans, and 
others also, have similar organizations. Each denomination 
is realizing increasingly the wisdom of continued effort to ex- 
tend the kingdom of Jesus Christ by the building of new 
churches in needy places. 
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The Christian Idea of Worship. 


Art. VIL—THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF WORSHIP. 


An adequate means of public worship was the particular 
element in religion which the early Christians, so lately 
emancipated from Judaism, were most in danger of neglect- 
ing. And the stately and noble worship of Zion was the par- 
ticular thing in the old religion which they were likely most 
to miss, and look back to with longing. Accordingly, we find 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews trying to strengthen 
the faith of the new converts at this weak point. The old 
ritual had been built up and elaborated about the priestly 
and sacrificial idea. Indeed, sacrifice was the central act of 
worship in all pre-Christian religions. Christianity, however, 
repudiated and abolished sacrifice and priesthood. It 
preached an ethical gospel. It knew nothing of altars and 
bleeding victims and presiding priests making atonement for 
sins. It found all the aspirations which these things so 
blindly strove to express more than satisfied in the living 
Christ. By far the greater part of the service of worship on 
Mount Moriah was thus utterly superseded and abolished for 
the Christian. Its sacrifices were useless, and worse than 
useless. Its sacrificial ritual and all the symbolism of Levit- 
ical atonement were but meaningless and empty forms. What 
was he to do, then, to find satisfaction for the instinctive de- 
sire for common worship? The ornate ritual of Levitical 
sacrifice was not for him; the beautiful temple with all its 
sacred furnishings was henceforth not for him. What could 
take its place? This was a great danger point for the early 
Church. The danger was twofold. On the one hand, there 
was danger of reacting entirely away from the idea of com- 
mon worship, an excessive individualism denying the neces- 
sity of public assemblies for worship—each man feeling 
sufficient unto himself in all things spiritual. This danger 
had actually begun to realize itself when this epistle was 
written, for the writer warns against it in these words: “Not 
forsaking our own assembling together, as the custom of some 
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is.” The other danger was that men accustomed to priestly 
and sacrificial religion should be unable to comprehend a 
faith so purely spiritual and ethical as Christianity, and 
hence introduce these elements into Christianity. And this 
indeed did happen; and original Christianity has had loaded 
upon it the pre-Christian ideas of sacrifice and priestliness 
which Christ came to supersede. As it has been said: 

And so, by and by, the men who felt the vacancy or bareness of a 
worship which knew not these things brought in the idea and the 
name of priest, and with him all the furniture which he so loves, 
and which constitute to him religion. ... The only altar Christ knew 
was the altar of the pure heart, the altar where the living God him- 
self did dwell. But when they ceased to understand his mind they 
changed his worship. And they surrounded him with various in- 


fluences that shut out man and made it difficult for man to reach 
him.* 


The writer to the Hebrews clearly saw this tendency and 
lifted up his voice to encourage these recent converts from 
Judaism to rise to such a height of spiritual vision that they 
could dispense with sacrifice, and worship God with praise 
and thanksgiving rather than with materialistic symbols of 
atoning blood and smoking altars: “Through him then let us 
offer up a sacrifice of praise to God continually, that is, the 
fruit of lips which make confession to his name ;” and he im- 
mediately adds this touch, emphasizing again the ethical char- 
acter of Christianity: “But to do good and to communicate 
forget not: for with such sacrifices God is well pleased” (xiii, 
15, 16). It took courage; it took real spirituality to rise 
above the venerable and universal ideas of sacrificial worship 
and learn to worship God through Christ by means only of 
the sacrifices of praise and thanksgiving; and to do this with- 
out any of the magnificently sensuous and artistic aids to 
devotion that the old religion had at its disposal. It is to 
encourage this confidence and this spirituality that the writer 
of this epistle says again, “Wherefore, receiving a kingdom 
that cannot be shaken, let us have grace, whereby we may 
offer service well-pleasing to God with reverence and awe,” 


* Fairbairn, Christ in the Centuries, p. 14, 
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Rightly understood, the new worship, though without temple, 
altar, and priest, was more majestic and divine than all the 
venerable pomps of Zion. 

And what feature of worship was it, we may ask, that 
enabled Christianity to make the transition from the old idea 
of worship to the new, and that gradually enabled the new 
religion to develop such rich and worthy forms of worship ¢ 
The answer is, Christian song. Denied the spectacular pomp 
of altar and priestly attendants, the early Christians turned 
to a nobler expression of the soul’s love for God—music. 
They kept the music of Zion, even though compelled to dis- 
ecard its priests and altars. Among the few references in 
secular history to the early customs of Christians is Pliny’s 
significant statement that it was the custom of these worship- 
ers to assemble and sing hymns in praise of one Christus, 
their founder, as to a God. There is abundant evidence in 
the New Testament that the first forms of Christian worship 
consisted almost exclusively of the liberal use of the Psalms. 
The sacrificial idea about which gathered the cumbersome 
and elaborate service of Judaism was transcended, priesthood 
was abolished, and when these came in afterward, they came 
not as a progress but as a relapse. Architecture they had not 
as yet. The conversion of the Roman basilica or law court 
into the typical Christian church, and the birth of the Gothie, 
the preeminent expression of the Christian faith, were yet 
things of a distant future. And so song, prayer, and exhorta- 
tion were the forms employed. The writer to the Hebrews 
bids the early Christians use these and find in them that ex- 
pression for worship which the soul of man must have. The 
Christian is urged not to neglect this prime essential of all 
religion. St. Paul writes both to the Ephesians (v, 19) and 
to the Colossians (iii, 16) exhorting them to “speak one to 
another and admonish one another in psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs, singing and making melody in your hearts 
to the Lord.” And so, clinging to this most fruitful source 
of worship, Christian song, the poor and weak Christian com- 
munities without temples or altars were able to develop and 
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give worthy expression to the idea of worship, without which 
organized religion cannot exist. 

A like age of transition, beset with like dangers, occurred 
at the time of the Protestant Reformation. At this time, also, 
it was found to be necessary once again to transcend and re- 
pudiate the sacrificial and priestly idea of worship. The 
notion of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper as a sacrifice, 
carrying with it by implication the hierarchy with all its 
grades, was the central idea about which the old worship had 
developed. Of course, the repudiation of this idea involved 
the breaking up of the venerable worship, dear as it had 
become through long and hallowed association, and the return 
to the simplicity and, as it seemed to many, the poverty of 
early apostolic days. This change inevitably meant the loss 
of much that was beautiful and noble; but, as in the breaking 
down of Judaism and the formation of the Christian Church, 
it carried with it potentialities of a still higher and nobler 
worship to be realized in distant days. For centuries the 
reaction has gone on, often to extreme and wanton excess, 
until at last in our own days we see its force spent, and many 
of the possibilities of Christian worship, long neglected, be- 
ginning to blossom forth in new and beautiful forms. And, 
as in the early days of Christianity, the holy power that 
has helped the Church to make the transition without fatal 
loss has been Christian music. Denied the ornate splendors 
of sacrificial altars with their richly vested priests, Protestant 
Churches have turned their attention to the writing of hymns 
and the cultivation of sacred music. And how rich has been 
the fruitage of that endeavor! Let Protestant Germany 
speak, with her Bach and his stately chorals that move with 
the tread of a great army; with her Handel who wrote the 
sublimest expression of Christian worship and faith the world 
has known—“The Messiah ;” with her Mendelssohn with his 
“Elijah” and “St. Paul,” whose inspired measures fill with 
praise the souls of Christians of all faiths. Let England 
answer with her Wesleys and Watts, Cowper and Montgom- 
ery, with their glowing hymns; with her great composers who 
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have produced the most stately and churchly school of music 
the Christian Church has ever known. 
If we may call our own age an age of transition in worship, 
it is only transition toward a more fitting and complete ex- 
pression of praise to Almighty God our Father. Beautiful 
forms and noble music are no longer feared as lurking snares 
of the evil one, to drag the Church back into bondage to a 
formal and dead ecclesiasticism. It is sometimes assumed by 
certain zealous sectarians that the most “spiritual” service is 
the one farthest removed from that which is orderly and 
artistic. Now and then one hears a remark like one reported 
to have been made in a Western city of late, that “nothing 
will draw our attention away from God quicker than a beauti- 
ful, artistic form of worship.” Truly a most astonishing 
statement! Is it not a fearful assumption to make that it is 
more “spiritual” to sing cheap and bad music than to sing 
true and artistic music—music built upon rational and ap- 
proved principles? One might as well say that it is more 
“spiritual” to build a church after the model of a barn than 
after the churchly models hallowed by centuries of worship. 
Is it not a fearful mistake to array art and music against the 
worship of God, rather than to make use of these ministries 
as allies and handmaidens of religion? It reminds one of 
the remark of Matthew Arnold, who said that to prefer the 
barren worship of Puritan Dissenters to the forms and music 
of the Church of England is to prefer the rhymes of Eliza 
Cook to the poetry of Milton. It is quite impossible to make 
a virtue out of bad form and trashy music. The testimony 
of nineteen centuries is against it. Christianity, both Roman 
and Protestant, has been the mother of art, and always its 
truest inspiration and friend. Really great reformers like 
Luther and Wesley have always been friends of art—men of 
taste and culture as well as champions of liberty; men who 
grieved to see so many worthy and edifying forms of worship 
ruthlessly flung away by unstable fanatics who did not know 
how to use liberty and who did not see clearly enough to dis- 
tinguish the nonessential from the essential. In days of re 
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ligious controversy and of revolutionary changes, when sects 
are being formed, creeds differentiated, and corruptions and 
abuses reformed, it is impossible for the idea of worship to 
develop and to clothe itself with fitting forms. True worship, 
which always implies harmony and the communal feeling, is 
always frustrated and postponed by the spirit of division and 
protest. But whenever the spirit of sectarianism and intol- 
erant controversy is abated, then the spirit of order and praise 
raises itself again and sends forth its fraternal call to all 
men, “O come, let us worship and fall down, let us kneel 
before the Lord our Maker.” This is one of the most remark- 
able indications of our own days—a desire to engage in wor- 
ship rather than in theological debate. Anything that will 
enhance the beauty and dignity of worship is being sought by 
all denominations, and the Protestant Churches are now all 
in a transition stage, striving more or less awkwardly, but 
none the less sincerely, to recover some of the priceless mu- 
sical and liturgical treasures of the Church universal, which 
in the fierce reaction of reform and revolution they threw 
away. 

At the time of the Reformation, in the sixteenth century, 
the mighty movement toward liberty of the individual con- 
science was so powerful that it swept many unstable souls 
off their feet. A fanatical and dangerous reaction from all 
that the past had given took place. Such men as Luther, who 
loved art and clung fondly to every form of worship that was 
consistent with apostolic theology, set himself with all his 
might against the mad current of iconoclasm that swept over 
northern Europe, but could not prevent an immense amount 
of harm from being done. The hardest trial that comes to 
any earnest teacher is to have his teachings exaggerated and 
perverted, and this was Luther’s bitterest sorrow. Some of 
his nearest associates became fanatics and levelers. The crazy 
excesses of the Zwickau peasants crept even into his own uni- 
versity of Wittenberg. His associate Carlstadt resigned his 
academic honors, put on a peasant’s coat, and called himself 
“Neighbor Andrew.” ‘The absurdities and some of the terrors 
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of the French Revolution were antedated. Pictures and 
statues in the churches were demolished by rabid iconoclasts. 
Stained glass windows and even organs suffered destruction. 
It is needless to say that these things were not the Reforma- 
tion, but the caricature and abuse of it. In England the Puri- 
tan movement, with a stern, uncompromising conscientious- 
ness, sought to avoid everything that would in any way re- 
mind them of the old Church, whose tyranny it had cost so 
much to overthrow. They repudiated everything churchly, 
built boxlike meetinghouses, not one line of which would sug- 
gest worship, banished the glorious voice of the organ, “in- 
strument of God,” and assembled themselves together for the 
sole purpose of droning psalms and listening to long-drawn- 
out homilies and tedious arguments on controverted points of 
doctrine. This impoverishing of worship was the heavy price 
which Protestantism paid for its liberty of conscience—none 
too great, we may well say, in view of the vital issues of that 
mighty revolution; but after the age of destruction ensues in 
God’s good time the age of construction. And it is in this age 
of harmony and enlarging emphasis upon these things in 
which all Christians agree that we are now living. If, then, 
there is a manifest tendency to relegate to the background 
controversies over doctrine, and to bring to the fore the 
thought of common worship; if there is a reverent desire to 
go back of the great age of revolution and restore to the 
Church of to-day some of the lost treasures of sacred art, song. 
and symbol, should it not be welcomed as a sign of a larger 
life and a broader truth upon which the Church under the 
providence of God is entering? This manifest desire to wor- 
ship the Lord in a greater beauty of holiness, is it not like the 
great and unutterable longing for peace, home-coming, and 
universal brotherly love that follows a civil war in which 
great moral issues have been fought out to a triumphant con- 
summation, and in which the overruling sovereignty of Om- 
nipotent Wisdom has been so apparent that both victors and 
vanquished are hushed into awe and, instinctively clasping 
each other’s hands, exclaim, “O come, let us worship and fall 
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down, let us kneel before the Lord our Maker’? In the light 
of past revolutions; in the light of noble controversies in 
which doctrines have been newly stated, in which great moral 
and spiritual rights have been championed and won; in the 
light of searching investigations under which the old letter of 
Scripture and old forms of belief and worship shine with 
richer and clearer meanings, worship becomes something 
higher and grander than in the past, however venerable and 
sublime. It was for this reason that Christianity was able to 
adopt the Old Testament and employ all its inspired psalmody 
and prophecy for the enriching of its worship. It claimed 
full heirship in all that God had revealed to the fathers 
through the prophets. In the light of the Gospel of Jesus 
how the old prophecy and psalmody and symbolism are ele- 
vated and spiritualized with new and enlarged meanings! 
Without question, the Old Testament is superior to the New 
in its embodiment of artistic forms of praise and of worship. 
The New did not need to enter that realm of creative activity, 
for it had the Old, already wrought out in such perfection of 
form that it could take it as it was and baptize its psalmody 
and symbolism at once into Christian uses. And after nine- 
teen centuries, when the spirit of worship fills the hear* of a 
Christian, what words rise at once from his full heart to his 
lips? They are the words of Hebrew psalms: “Bless the 
Lord, O my soul,” or, “The Lord is my Shepherd.” Says 
Dr. Fairbairn: 


Think, were it not for the Old we should be without those spir- 
itual songs which supply us with the fittest speech in which to ad- 
dress the Eternal God. Here we need higher speech than we our- 
selves can frame. Man, if he is to know the awed and reverent hour 
of worship, must have nobler words than his poor thought can 
make, expressions of higher emotions than his tame spirit can feel.* 


No forms of liturgy or psalmody which the world has 
known can compare with those that grew up in Judea under 
the inspiration of the poets and prophets of Jehovah. No 
worship that the world has known has been so stately and 
worthy as the worship of Jehovah as celebrated for many ages 

* Christ in the Centuries, p. T2. 
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on Mount Moriah. What wonder that the Christian Church 
has built its worship on the old foundations, and has incor- 
porated the Psalter of Israel without change into its hymnol- 
ogy. “It is the book of song that gives to the dumb spirit 
speech fit for the presence of God.” It was with her pure 
spirit steeped in the ancestral psalmody that Mary the Virgin 
was able to lift her soul, rapt in the unutterable vision, in the 
ecstatic words of the Magnificat, “My soul doth magnify the 
Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour.” In 
the same spirit, trained in the measures of the songs of Zion, 
the great hymn writers of the Church sang the Te Deums and 
all the lofty glorias and hymns that have lifted Christian 
souls in worship to God for nineteen hundred years. Take 
such a song as “The Lord is my Shepherd,” perhaps the most 
exquisitely artistic lyric in all literature. What a history it 
has had! How it has sustained the souls of Hebrews and 
Christians for twenty-five centuries, and how much more does 
it mean to-day, freighted and glorified by all those countless 
memories, and hallowed with Christian experiences as fresh 
yesterday as when Jesus applied the words to himself! Dr. 
Fairbairn asks: 

Who can tell the thousands who while seeking in dark ages the 
clearer light, or days of stress and trouble and persecution, such as 
our fathers knew, when faithful men were hunted on moors and 
had to hide in wild glens and caves of the earth, or to endure the 
dungeon, have taken courage and grown peaceful by the help of this 
sweet song? And now we, met here apart from the crowd and tur- 
moil of the city, men and women with the sin and the passion and 
the pity and the need and the doubt of today, may yet clasp hands 
with the innumerable multitude behind us, and journey with them 


in thought and spirit, chanting to Him who binds past and present 
into one the song, “The Lord is our Shepherd: we shall not want.”* 


Surely, with reference to the recovery of ancient forms of 
worship, we may have the confidence of the Christian poet: 
That after Last returns the First, 
Though a wide compass round be fetched : 


That what began best can’t end worst, 
Nor what God blessed once prove accurst.t 


* Christ in the Centuries, p. 74. t Browning's “ Apparent Failure.” 
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In every age that witnesses an emancipation from outgrown 
systeins there is special need to give heed to the exhortation, 
“Forsake not the assembling of yourselves together.” Those 
overcultivated souls who feel that they can best worship God 
in nature and in solitude, and who disdain the communal 
element of public praise, whose excessive individualism causes 
them to neglect the feeling of kind, have missed one of the 
prime essentials of worship. Can a single violin play a 
symphony? Can a single voice raise a Hallelujah Chorus? 
Nay! It is only when our hearts join gladly the universal 
invitation, “O come, let us worship and fall down, let us kneel 
before the Lord our Maker,” that we gain an experience of 
the central truth of all true religion—universal brotherhood 
under the universal Fatherhood; only thus that our eyes 
catch sight of the apocalyptic vision of the tabernacle of God 
present among men. 

Let us guard well the purity and sacredness of worship. 
Let us never allow it to descend from the lofty height of awe 
and reverence which makes us feel that we are in the audience 
chamber of the Infinite. There are many false ideas current 
as to what a church service should be. Many affect to believe 
that there should be an air of easy familiarity about it that 


will make people fee! as “comfortable” as when lounging 
about their firesides at home. This was not the idea of the 
writer to the Hebrews when he said, “Let us have grace, 
whereby we may offer service well-pleasing to God with rever- 
ence and awe: for our God is a consuming fire.” The idea, 
also, that the service of the church at times may be trans- 
formed into an entertainment calculated to draw in idle and 
irreverent crowds is gaining such currency that it is actually 
becoming a serious menace to the true idea of worship of God. 
Ministers of the Gospel who aim to entertain and make their 
hearers “comfortable,” who by jest or anecdote bid for the 
smiles or tears of a fleeting and shallow emotion, and who 
count this ministerial success, will have much to answer for 
because of their part in degrading and vitiating the popular 
idea of worship. To introduce into the service of God tunes 
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that smell strong of the cheap stage and set them to “pious” 
words is an offense against Christian propriety that no sincere 
worshiper can condone. The effect of this degrading of the 
idea of worship upon future generations will be most lament- 
able. When the Church enters the lists with the cheap theater 
to amuse an irreverent crowd the time will speedily come 
when people will have no idea of what the distinctive purpose 
of public worship is. The theater cn its own ground can out- 
bid the church every time. Better ten reverent souls who 
come to church to worship God than a multitude who flock to 
be amused or entertained. It has been truly said that in wor- 
ship there must be a double activity—God’s as well as man’s. 

Praise and prayer are our acts, but the creative inspiration is his. 
.. . And so worship is not made perfect by a sensuous harmony 
that knows no discord, but by soul and conscience so open to God 
that spiritual, moral, evangelical, eternal truth shall come from him 
out of heaven into our hearts, to make us fit for living and capable 
of dying. 

The Christian idea of worship takes it out of the hands of 
a professional priesthood and lays it upon the enlightened con- 
science of every believer as a joyful privilege as well as a 
duty to “offer up a sacrifice of praise to God continually, that 
is the fruit of lips which make confession to his name.” 
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Art. VIIL—GOVERNMENTAL RECOGNITION OF 
RELIGION. 


Tue Library of Congress building at the national capital 
is interesting not only to students of architecture, painting, 
sculpture, and literature, but also to those interested in 
political ethics. That the storehouse of books can and will be 
a tremendous educational and moral force in the capital and 
in the nation is beyond doubt; but the moral influence of the 
building itself as it stands in all its gorgeous beauty, delight- 
ing the tastes of the most fastidious lovers of the beautiful, 
and reminding the visitor of the progress of civilization and 
its debt to moral law and Christianity, we have never known 
to be mentioned in print. 

The architects of this building and the celebrated artists 
who decorated it have everywhere emphasized the position of 
religion and Christianity in history and their potency in civ- 
ilization. The strangest thing about the recognition of 
religion in this the most attractive of the government build- 
ings is that very few visitors have ever noticed it, possibly be- 
cause the fact that religion is an important factor in civiliza- 
tion is universally known, and the propriety of the presence of 
symbols of it in this historical building is taken for granted. 
The real value of the illustrations of the interweaving in- 
fluence of religion in our national life is the fact that the 
government which in law and by law divorces a recognition 
of religion from the state is compelled to recognize it after 
all when it undertakes to write her history and the history of 
literature. At the entrance of the building is the cross of 
Christ. Who has seen it? Very few, we suspect. Warner’s 
three massive bronze doors at the termination of the entrance 
porch are worthy of closer scrutiny than they usually get from 
the visitor who is in a hurry to inspect the interior of the 
building. The southern door represents the history of Writ- 
ing. In the tympanum of the door a female figure in a sitting 
posture, holding a pen in her hand, writing on a scroll, is 
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teaching two little children to read and write. She is sur- 
rounded by four figures “representing the people who have 
had the most influence on the world through their written 
memorials and literature.”” On her right are the Egyptian 
and the Jew, the former with a stylus in his hand, the latter 
holding a patriarchal staff. On her left are the Greek and the 
Christian, the former grasping a lyre as a representation of 
Poetry, and the latter embracing a cross. The Jew and the 
Christian are kneeling, “in allusion to the religious influence 
which they have exerted.” Thus on the front of this great 
government building is the cross of Christ. 

Enter the central pavilion, lift your eyes to the vaulted ceil- 
ing, and read the names of the illustrious authors of the 
world, and prominent among them you will read the name of 
the great Jewish lawgiver and prophet, Moses. Hereabouts 
you will see also Mr. Frederick C. Martin’s group of symbolic 
representations, a pair of Pan’s pipes, a shepherd’s crook and 
pipes, a bundle of books, ete. Among them is a censer repre- 
senting Religion. In the left hand (north) corridor on the 
first floor of the entrance hall are Mr. Charles Sprague 
Pearce’s decorative paintings representing the Family, Re 
ligion, Labor, Study, Recreation, and Rest, “the main phases 
of a pleasant and well-ordered life.” Religion is represented 
by the figures of a young man and a girl kneeling before a 
stone altar on which fire is burning. Their attitude and 
countenance are impressive. Their hearts evidently are on 
that altar, an offering to Deity. But this is not all, although 
it is all the ordinary visitor sees. On each panel framing this 
lovely picture is a cross painted in blood red: on the left a 
Roman cross, on the right a triple cross surmounting a circle, 
always a symbol of the universal reign of the Crucified One. 
In the east corridor are six tympanums by Mr. John W. Alex- 
ander, illustrative of The Evolution of the Book, and giving 
a brief pictorial history of the progress of the race toward the 
perfect methods of historical chronicles now in vogue. After 
one representing Picture Writing, and before the representa- 
tion of the Printing Press, is a beautiful painting of The 
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Manuscript Book. There in a convent cell a monk is seated, 
“Jaboriously illuminating in bright colors the pages of a great 
folio book.” The debt of literature to this class of Christian 
toilers is graciously recognized in this wonderfully lifelike 
picture. In the vaulted ceiling of the east corridor we see in 
mosaic the names of the distinguished men of the three so- 
called learned professions, Medicine, Theology, and Law. 
Here surrounded by the Celtic cross and the censer are the 
names of Brooks, Edwards, Mather, Channing, and Beecher. 
On this floor we find also a series of paintings by Mr. Elihu 
Vedder, illustrative of Government. The series showing the 
evils of Corrupt Legislation ends with Anarchy, which is rep- 


“ 


resented by a female figure “raving upon the ruins of the 
civilization she has destroyed.” In her left hand is the wine 
cup, in her right the flaming torch formed of the “scroll of 
learning.” Serpents are in her hair. Her left foot is upon 
the loosened parts of a stone arch, her right trampling upon a 
scroll, a lyre, a Bible, and an uninscribed book, that is, Learn- 
ing, Art, Religion, and Law. Other figures representing 
Ignorance and Violence are assisting in the work of destroy- 
ing the foundations of good government. Here we have not 
only the wine cup as the symbol of madness and an ally of 
Anarchy, but the recognition of the Holy Bible and religion 
as foundation stones of good civil government. What more 
can we ask of the artist ? 

Ascending the main staircase to the upper gallery, we will 
find numerous evidences of the recognition of God and of 
religion. For example, on the walls we find, among other 
choice selections of the best thoughts of the ages, the follow- 
ing: 

The first creature of God was the light of sense ; 
The last was the light of reason.— Bacon. 
The Light shineth in darkness, and the darkness comprehendeth not. 
—John i, 5. 


All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul.—/pe. 


There is but one temple in the Universe, and that is the Body of Man.—ovalis. 
Nature ts the art of God.—Sir Thomas Browne. 


The true Shekinah is Man.— Chrysostom, 
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Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore get wisdom: and with all thy get- 
ting get understanding.— Prov, iv, 7. 
Ignorance is the curse of God, 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heaven.—2 Henry 2V. 
As you enter the west gallery of the rotunda you see the statue 
of Religion modeled by Mr. Theodore Baur, one of the eight 
representations of the “characteristic features of civilized life 
and thought.” Higher up in the dome of the rotunda is a 
series of inscriptions in gold letters, selected by President 
Eliot of Harvard University, each one appropriate to the 
statue below it. It is remarkable how aptly religious thought 
is applied to secular and intellectual movements. Above the 
figure of Religion are the words of Micah (chap. vi, verse 8) : 
What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God ? 
Above the figure of History are the immortal words of Alfred 
Tennyson: 
One God, one law, one element, 


And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves. 


The most surprising inscription is that over the allegorical 
figure of Science. It is a quotation from the psalmist ( Psa. 
xix, 1): 

The heavens declare the glory of God; and the firmament showeth his handi- 
work. 


It is not probable that Congress will ever order the erasure of 
this governmental declaration that God is the Creator of all 
things, and that Science is in perfect accord with the word of 
God. There is no agnosticism, pantheism, atheistic evolution, 
or infidelity here. For this we are thankful. 

“The sixteen bronze statues set along the balustrades of the 
galleries,” says Mr. Herbert Small, “represent men illus- 
trious in the various forms of thought and activity typified in 
the figures just described” (that is, Commerce, Science, Phi- 
losophy, Religion, ete.). Under the head of Religion are 
colossal figures of Moses and St. Paul. Remember, this is a 


United States government building, and has been accepted 
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by the Congress of this nation. Moses and St. Paul have been 
accepted as representatives of certain “forms of thought and 
activity” which have had a part in the progress of this na- 
tion’s civilization. Everyone knows the “forms of thought and 
activity” they represent. They will ever stand in this beauti- 
ful temple of learning as reminders that the American people 
believe in God’s law and Christ’s Gospel as the great forces in 
building up the best manhood and the safest government. 
‘The Moses of Mr. Niehaus holds the Table of the Law, and, 
like Michael Angelo’s famous figure, is horned—a curious 
convention which crept into art from an ancient mistransla- 
tion of a passage in Exodus. The St. Paul is a bearded figure, 
one hand on the hilt of a great two-edged sword and the other 
holding a scroll.” 

Mr. Blashfield’s decoration of the collar around the Lan- 
tern of the Dome consists of a ring of twelve figures of colossal 
size, representing the twelve countries or epochs “which have 
contributed most to the development of present-day civiliza- 
tion in this country,” Egypt typifying Written Records; 
Judea, Religion; Greece, Philosophy; Rome, Administra- 
tion; Islam, Physics; The Middle Ages, Modern Languages ; 
Italy, the Fine Arts; Germany, the Art of Printing; Spain, 
Discovery ; England, Literature; France, Emancipation ; and 
America, Science. Why should Religion be represented, and 
if represented, why should it be represented by Judea? The 
answer is given by Mr. Herbert Small, who says of this 
figure: Judea is represented by “a woman lifting her hands in 
ecstatic prayer to Jehovah. The overgarment which she wears 
falls partly away, and discloses the ephod, which was a vest- 
ment worn by the high priests, ornamented with a jeweled 
breastplate and with onyx shoulder clasps set in gold, on 





which were engraved the names of the Twelve Tribes of 
| Israel. On the face of a stone pillar set beside her is in- 
scribed, in Hebrew characters, the injunction, as found in 
Lev. xix, 18: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’—a 
sentence selected as being perhaps the noblest single text con- 
tributed by the Jewish race to the system of modern morality. 
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In her lap is a scroll, containing, presumably, a portion of the 
Scriptures, and at her feet is a censer, typical of the Hebrew 
ritualism.”’ 

Still you have not seen the best in this Rotunda. Stand as 
near the center of the reading-room floor as the desks will per- 
mit you, and look straight up to the Lantern of the Dome, and 
you will see the climax of the thought of the architect of this 
marvelous building. The ceiling is sky and air against which 
floats a beautiful female figure representing that for which 
the Library stands, namely, the Human Understanding. But 
how secure the highest for human intelligence, and whither 
does it aim? The artist has answered these questions by de- 
picting her as lifting her veil and looking upward from 
“Finite Intellectual Achievement,” as illustrated by the 
figures on the collar encircling her, to that which is above and 
beyond; in a word, as another has expressed it, “Intellectual 
Progress looking upward and forward. She is attended by 
two cherubs, or geniuses: one holds the book of wisdom and 
knowledge ; the other seems, by his gesture, to be encouraging 
those beneath to persist in their struggle toward perfection.” 

In the reading room for members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, one of the most lavishly ornamented chambers in 
the Library building, are found some direct and strong testi- 
monies to the beauty and influence of the Christian religion. 
Among the exquisite paintings in the ceiling are seven panels 





decorated by Mr. Carl Gutherz, representing The Spectrum 
of Light. Each of the seven prismatic colors is represented 
by a “central figure standing for some phase of achievement, 
human or divine.” The central panel is yellow and the sub- 
ject of the painting is The Creation of Light. No theory of 
chance or evolution is here inscribed, but instead, “The Divine 
Intelligence Enthroned in Space, and surrounded by mist and 
clouds declares, ‘Let there be light.’”’ In the corners are rep- 
resentative figures of Physics, Metaphysics, Psychology, and 
Theology. Again, the panel in blue representing the Light of 
Truth, freely recognizes our holy religion. The dragon repre- 
senting Ignorance and Falsehood is being crushed by The 
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Spirit of Truth, which is reaching to heaven “for a ray of 
light with which to inflict the mortal wound.” Cherubs sur- 
rounded by light hold the level, the plumb, and the Bible, each 
being symbolic of the presence of universal law. 

Anyone doubtful of the dignity of Christian faith or of the 
indispensable agency of our holy religion in human progress 
in general, and in the growth of American civilization in par- 
ticular, will have his doubts removed by a close study of the 
memorials to God, Faith, and the Bible found in the Library 


of Congress building at Washington. 
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The Satisfying Life. 


Arr. IX.—THE SATISFYING LIFE. 


Not because he chooses, but because he is so constituted, 
it happens that man possesses an appreciation of spiritual 
things, a sense of the infinite. This is the distinguishing 
mark or trait which sets him off from the rest of the animal 
kingdom. He alone stands beneath the starry sky and not 
only sees that there are bright lights in the dark vault but 
stops to admire them and note their movements. He alone 
stands beside the cataract and not only hears the noise and 
sees the dash of the waters as they fall, but also finds in this 
the manifestation of some hidden power and wonders at its 
mystery. This is made possible to him because he possesses 
a constitution superior to that possessed by any other animal. 
It is not a deluding faculty, as some have argued, but rather 
a gift which raises him above the level of the animal. It is 
not a superstition or a dream which leads him to project his 
own image into the universe merely that he may afterward 
worship the image thus set up; it is a reality of life. It is 
an endowment which gives him ability to look at least a little 
way into the infinite and read its signs; signs which, so far 
as we know, no other life may read. For “just as when stand- 
ing face to face with his fellows he reads the glance of the 
eye, the sudden start, the wringing of the hands, and refers 
them back to their source within the hidden soul of the other, 
so with dimmer and more wondering suspicion does he dis- 
cern behind the changes of form and movement in nature a 
Mind that is the seat of all power and the spring of every 
change.” This not only causes him to ask, Whence? What ? 
Whither? Why? but also allows him to find an answer. 
And though this answer be as yet only partial, though it be 
as yet so dimly perceived as to be almost beyond framing into 
words, still because of this fragment the world is not alto- 
gether dead to man and the heavens not altogether silent. As 
he has come to find the answer man has gradually learned 
that he is not an isolated portion of the universe which sur- 
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rounds him. Experience has taught him that the forces of the 
world act upon him, both directly and indirectly. Water, tire, 
heat, the sun, the wind are all his servants or his enemies 
according to circumstances. He has gone a step farther and 
discovered in all these things a unity and then found that 
this unity included also one half his own life, the part which 
he calls his physical life. And he has steadfastly refused to 
attribute this unity to blind chance, but followed its direction 
to a universal creator. So man found nature’s God; and 
he found him because of the presence in him of a faculty for 
interpreting the phenomena about him. Finally, by means 
of this same faculty, we have learned that our life has another 
side than that which is in harmony with physical nature, a 
realm where the lessons which we learn of nature do not 
obtain. We see all nature at war with itself. We see that 
the lion eats the kid, that the hen pulls the worm to pieces, 
with great zest and satisfaction. But when we would act in 
accordance with this instruction the result is not always satis- 
factory. When Cain kills Abel he is “a fugitive and a vaga- 
bond in the earth.”” Everywhere we see the stronger over- 
come the weaker; see the more fit not only survive, but 
survive at the expense of the unfit. We see the stronger dog 
take away the bone from the weaker and, appropriating it as 
his own, profit by such theft. But how does such dishonesty 
affect us? Behold, Judas gets his thirty pieces of silver for 
betraying his Master, but shortly brings them back again, 
casts them down at the feet of the bribe givers, and then goes 
out and hangs himself. Or behold David, having successfully 
worked his plot against Uriah, now becomes conscious of some 
chastening voice which never wearies telling him, “Thou art 
the man.” These are universal experiences of the race. In 
pondering their significance after a while we learn to identify 
the voice within us with the universal creator whom we find 
elsewhere in nature, and so advance to find in the God of 
nature our own God. And we find God’s relation to us in 
this part of our life to be not that of force acting upon matter, 


but rather that of spirit acting upon spirit. He is a living 
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personal God to us. And thus through the human expe- 
riences of conscience and the emotions the living God comes 
to be apprehended by us and we enter into communion 
with him. 

But during this process of man’s consciousness a problem 
has arisen which he must now solve. He has learned that a 
conflict exists between the demands of the two parts of his 
being. He has made the experience which Paul describes in 
the seventh chapter of his letter to the Romans: “I delight 
in the law of God after the inward man: but I see another 
law in my members, warring against the law of my mind.” 
He has learned clearly and distinctly that nature, including 
one half his own life, has no morals. He finds that the ways 
of the physical world are by no means ways of righteousness. 
It seems that the former are wholly indifferent to the latter 
and at times even opposed. And the great problem is for him 
to harmonize the two sets of laws in his life. For we learn 
just as clearly and distinctly that we cannot find inner peace 
until such harmony be wrought. The higher laws of life, the 
laws which conscience sanctions, force themselves upon us 
and demand that they be kept. But then again, if these be 
kept, we frequently are made to suffer the penalties following 
upon the neglect of the laws that lead to physical and ma- 
terial success. For the laws of righteousness again and again 
eall for denial and chastisement of self. The kind and con- 
siderate man again and again loses pleasures which he might 
gain and keep if he cared less for the spiritual and more for 
the material. Christ on the cross may well have remembered 
that “all the kingdoms of the world” were once promised to 
him. But they were promised on conditions which he choose 
not to accept. As man passes through the troubled waters of 
this experience it is no wonder if he gives way to the ery of 
despair: “O wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death!” Yet the very fact that he 
does so cry out, in the belief that deliverance may yet come, 
takes place because of the presence of his religious faculty 
which originally prompted him to enter into sympathy with 
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the universe. It will not now allow him to rest satisfied with 
the bare consciousness of the duality of his nature; it bids 
him seek an explanation which shall also be a deliverance. 
Led by this religious sense, the answer man has received after 
much groping is the firm conviction that both the physical 
process and the spiritual process in man’s life are parts of a 
larger world process; that the physical world and the 
spiritual world are but expressions of a deeper nature of 
things; that there is a unity which includes both spheres of 
his life; that back of both physics and ethics, matter and 
spirit, there is the living God; and that if man could only 
find him and know him the problem of man’s duality would 
be solved and his salvation from internal strife would ensue. 
It is true, this answer is at first only a guess; and at no time 
in man’s experience is it demonstrable. Yet the only expla- 
nation of life’s mystery, the best working theory of life itself, 
is to be found in this simple answer of philosophic faith. 

In this answer of faith the human spirit finds satisfaction 
and rest. The answer reaches back to a fundamental, all- 
including source, whence the soul may receive strength. All 
the truly religious men whom the world has ever known were 
fully persuaded of the truth of this answer; fully convinced 
that above the duality of seen and unseen, instinct and 
freedom of will, soul and body, life here and life beyond, was 
the Everlasting God, to whom all these things were subject. 
And so they trusted him; believing that it was his property 
to provide that eternal justice should be done; that in the end 
each individual would receive the exact reward due to his 
merits; that the Father would make everything right—if 
not in this world, then indeed in some world yet unknown to 
mortals, This is the faith that cried out in Marcus Aurelius, 
“Nothing can happen to me which is not best for thee, O 
Universe ;” that spake through St. Paul, “All things work 
together for good to them that love God ;” which was voiced 
still more beautifully by Jesus Christ in the words, “Where- 
fore, if God so clothe the grass of the field, . . . shall he not 
much more clothe you, O ye of little faith?” Whosoever at- 
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tains to this faith leaves behind him the anxious cares and 
perplexities of life. Henceforth he knows the true worth of 
things ; for he sees them in the light of the eternal. It teaches 
him to call the God of all men Father, and makes him feel 
that there is justice at the center of things, since he can tell 
his cares to One at his right hand by whom all cares are re- 
membered and are removed in due season. It teaches him the 
true worth of the human soul; of rectitude, of purity, of 
mercy, and of sacrifice. It teaches him the ultimate worth- 
lessness of external possessions or honors and of anxious care 
for the preservation of life. It teaches him that, in spite of 
struggle and pain, obedience to the laws of conscience will 
crown life with happiness and peace; but that neglect of 
these, in spite of seeming advantages and transient pleasures, 
‘an never bring lasting joy or satisfaction. In the light of 
this faith he holds righteousness dear and wickedness cheap. 
More and more as this conviction becomes strong within him 
he realizes in his life the contentment of the soul to whom the 
Spirit of God hath revealed himself. More and more as he 
lives out this conviction in the daily walks of life he comes to 
know the strength of God which is always manifest in his 
children. And more and more as he quietly resigns himself 
to the loving care of the Father he reechoes in his heart the 
words of Heb. iv, 3: “We who have believed do enter 


into rest.” 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


— o> 





NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 





“ We bid you carry away from our great synod as the watch- 
word of our battle for the time to come—Missions, Jissions, 
Missions.” — Bishops’ Address to General Convention of Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. 


WriTING about Temperament in Theology, Brierley says truly 
that the development of the so-called scientific spirit does not 
fully eliminate the variations in theology arising from personal 
bent and temperament. He cites in evidence of this the later 
developments of the Ritschlian school, and notes that that school 
is now beginning to discover that Ritschl’s quarrel with German 
Pietism was the result of a primal repugnance, instinctive 
rather than rational, and that this subjective feeling has seri- 
ously limited his view in some important directions; and that 
one of the most distinguished of his followers, Harnack, has, in 
a recent German review, expressed this feeling with much plain- 
ness. We may add that while some of Ritschl’s general positions 
face in the same direction as our Methodist faith, there is diffi- 
culty amounting, it now seems, to practical impossibility when 
the effort is made to adjust his theology with our doctrines in 
detail; and similar difficulty is experienced in trying to recon- 
cile Ritschl’s teachings with certain explicit statements of truth 
in the New Testament, notably with the positive teachings of 
John and Paul. For example, Ritschl, like Kuyper, teaches 
that “the proper object of justification is the Christian Society 
as a collective whole, and not the individual as such ;” whereas 
individualism is the doctrine of the New Testament, a doctrine 
which has its culmination in John’s gospel. The Ritschlian 
theology, with all its illumination and breadth of vision, has a 
difficult and tedious task before it in any attempt to reconcile its 
principles with the existing systems; and, while it may modify 
them in some features, its most sanguine supporters can hardly 
hope that it will ever supplant those systems. 
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Rev. WILLIAM Irvin, of New York, writing in the Princeton 
Theological Review on “Success in the Ministry,” holds that 
ministerial success is the sure outcome, the inseparable sequel, 
of a genuine ministry. He says: 


The ministry has this advantage over other callings, that to deserve 
success is really to achieve it. The world’s judgment affords no just 
criterion. Even the minister's self-measurement may be largely at fault. 
He may lack utterance like Moses, or courage and ambition like Jere- 
miah, or faith like Thomas, or steadfastness like Peter. He may be 
almost overmastered by a keen sense of his own insufficiency. He may 
still be withstood by indifference like Gamaliel’s, or misconstruction like 
that of Festus, or mockery like that of the men of Athens. He may 
often be tempted to cry out, “I have labored in vain!” Yet none the 
less is his message “the power of God unto salvation.” It is a veritable 
and solid success, by whatever test it may be judged a failure. And 
none the less, too, is the weak man who utters it “mighty through God.” 
The earthen vessel is decked with a heavenly splendor. His Master 
sees to it that he is made sufficient for the ministration of the new cove- 
nant. The herald of salvation has the hosts of God at his back. God 
takes his part—and if God be for him, who can be against him? Let a 
man be quickened and called by the Spirit, and trained and commissioned 
by the Church; let him be equipped with sacred knowledge and endowed 
with heavenly gifts; let him come to men in the fullness of the blessing 
of the Gospel of Christ; let him be established in truth and resolute in 
duty; let him thrill with human sympathies and glow with heavenly 
love; let him hold his Master with one hand and clasp sinners with the 
other; let him speak the word and minister at the altar; let him rule 
the church and mold the household; let him win the young, guide the 
mature, and support the aged; let him cheer the dying and console the 
mourner; let him contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to the 
saints, and be in himself its best proof and its brightest illustration, and 
whether he be a genius or a plodder, brilliant or dull, far-famed or little 
known, a stammerer or a Chrysostom, the life he lives will be illustrious, 
fruitful, memorable—blessed of men, admired by angels, owned by Christ, 
written deep in human hearts, and graven for evermore in the book of 
God’s remembrance as linked with a veritable, splendid, and immortal 
success. 





A VETERAN STATESMAN’S HOPES FOR ENGLAND. 


One of Britain’s best-known and most-privileged statesmen, 
whose personal recollection covers more than sixty years of Eng- 
land’s life, records in a recentvolumemanysignificant judgments 
upon things past and things present. There are few finer sights 
than an old man, who, although he knows fully the evil in the 
world and how difficult is the victory of the good, yet keeps 
through all his years a firm faith in human progress, saying to 
his faltering brethren, “If this hour seem dark in some ways, at 
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least do not let us sit deedless, like fools and fine gentlemen, 
thinking the common toil not good enough for us, and beaten 
by the muddle; but rather let us work like good fellows trying 
by some dim candlelight to set our workshop ready against to- 
morrow’s daylight.” Here is an octogenarian observer who does 
not depress his courage with Tennyson’s chilly doctrine that 


The course of time will swerve, 
Crook, and turn upon itself in many a backward-streaming curve. 


Such prediction, as he says, knocks the heart out of all manly 
endeavor, and is not worthy of resolute and noble natures which 
believe in their own high capacities, in their fellow-men, and in 
the presence of God with mankind. He affirms that faith and hope 
have characterized in all ages the generous souls who have led 
the great onward march of redeemed humanity. And he records 
his conviction that, amid the countless evils of English life, 
elements of strong and saving virtue are mightily at work. 
Some of the facts on which he builds his hopes for the future of 
his country are these: 


We are officially informed that the supply of clergy is falling off; but 
though the young men at Oxford and Cambridge who are now seeking 
holy orders may be fewer than they were twenty years ago, I am con- 
vinced that their quality is better. There is nothing epicene or namby- 
pamby about them. They are fine, manly, active fellows, keen in mind 
and strong in body; men who have rowed for their colleges or played 
“rugger” for the university, and ready to consecrate all their splendid 
gifts of health and skil! and trained endurance to the service of religion 
and humanity. Even the army furnishes concrete instances of religious 
devotion. Here is one: A few years ago a lieutenant in a smart cavalry 
regiment, the son of a great nobleman, and himself the inheritor of a 
large fortune, was killed by a fall from his horse. The day before the 
fatal accident he had spent an hour in the hospital, reading to and re- 
ligiously comforting a sick soldier of his troop; and this occupation, so 
unlike what is supposed to be characteristic of a lancer, was all of a 
piece with the rest of his short life. In his case beauty was the sacra- 
ment of goodness, for he was one of the handsomest lads in the army and 
his character was as lovely as his appearance. Even while he was at 
Eton he had been deeply impressed with the need of creating a public 
opinion among schoolboys in favor of virtue. A boy who was known 
to have told a lie was disgraced. He believed it possible to make school- 
hoys feel that a violation of moral purity was equally disgraceful. After 
he had left Eton and while he was preparing for the army he took defi- 
nite steps toward the fulfillment of his ideal. Those unhappy people who 
know nothing of the nobler side of human nature associate purity with 
unmanliness. This young lord was as brave and manly as he was chaste 
and loving; a fine horseman, a keen polo player, excelling in athletic 
sports and physical exercises. Another of his traits was a thoughtful 
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generosity. Shortly before his death he went to an older friend and 
broached a scheme which had long been maturing in his mind. Ever 
since he had received a regular allowance from his father he had always 
put aside a tenth as belonging to God, and now he begged his friend to 
take this tithe and administer it for him, without disclosing his name. 
“Perhaps it might help some poor fellow through the university, or be 
useful in some other way,” be said, and added, “When I come of age the 
tenth of my income will be worth a good deal.” Had he lived a few 
months longer he would have become possessed of a great estate. His 
brief life stands as a brilliant example of what a chivalrous young Eng- 
lishman can be. This instance does not stand alone, and I am well as- 
sured that among young Englishmen of all grades and classes there is a 
vein of manly self-control and self-devotion which may yet prove the 
salvation of England. Oxford House at Bethnal Green set an example 
which has been widely followed. Nearly all our universities, colleges, 
and public schools have now their “missions” and “settlements” in the 
poorest and most populous parts of London and other great towns; and 
the whole of the social, athletic, and educational work which they do 
ia done by young laymen in the leisure hours of exacting employments 
and professions. At one you may find the prime minister's son handing 
around hymn books for a mission service. At another a young member 
of Parliament is conducting a Bible class. At a third a captain of 
hussars is instructing the gutter boys in athletics. The young physicians 
labor hard for the moral well-being of medical students. The young bar- 
risters of the Temple and Lincoln's Inn run a mission there of excellent 
quality. I know an association of young business men who bind them- 
selves together to give some time and labor regularly to the service of the 
poor and of the Church. I know a suburban mission conducted entirely 
by young men employed in great drapers’ establishments; and I fre- 
quently stumble on smart young gentlemen whose appearance suggests 
fashion and frivolity, but who really conduct Bible classes and teach the 
poor in night schools, and manage boys’ clubs, and visit hospitals. The 
lay readers of London are mainly young men engaged in shops or pro- 
fessions, who give their hard-earned leisure to work among the ignorant, 
the needy, and the depraved. The Church Army gathers its evangelists 
from the pit and the factory. Often the liveliest and brightest element 
in parish work is the young clerks. They sing in the choir, and work in 
the missions, and teach in the schools, and run the clubs. They look 
after their muscles as well as their souls; and as a strapping curate who 
was lately an Oxford Blue vigorously expressed it, “You simply can't 
make them funk if you try.” 

This spirit of virile, self-sacrificing devotion to high ends, spreading 
more and more through the young manhood of England, gives promise 
of a nobler citizenship and a loftier patriotism than we see to-day. Of 
this spirit the present Bishop of London has been the indefatigable 
apostle. To a class of Oxford graduates he said: “You are coming up to 
London to make your careers and follow your professions. Stick to them 
like men. I am not asking you all to be parsons. But put in a bit of 
spare time with us in the slums. Come and work with us in the missions 
and live with us in the settlements. It's jollier to dine on a leg of mut- 
ton with a dozen Oxford men at Oxford House than to munch your 
solitary chop in lodgings at Hampstead. Come and try it.” And they 
came and tried it and found it true, and gave themselves and all they 
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could do to social and religious service in the East End. Such things 
ought to make the gloomiest pessimist admit that England is moving 
in the right direction. 


Our venerable statesman is aghast at the bold ways of the 
“emancipated” young women of society. He tells of a girl who 
eaid of a notorious and risky novel, “Of course, it’s not the sort 
of book one would give one’s mother to read ;” and of a boy who, 
when his mother counseled him, as he left home for boarding 
school, never to listen to anything he would not like his sisters 
to hear, replied with a horrified look, “I should think not, in- 
deed, mother. If Polly and Kitty couldn’t hear it, it must be 
awful;” and quotes the saying that “in Belgravia all the women 
are brave and all the men are modest.” Yet he says that many 
a Belgravian matron gives one day a week to her “mothers’ 
meeting” in poor parts of the city, while some of the prettiest 
damsels in London toil like galley slaves at clubs and classes for 
the benefit of factory girls and shop girls and domestic servants. 
Although inebriety, which has decreased among men, has in- 
creased among women, yet the most active temperance work is 
being performed by women. One large committee of ladies de- 
votes itself to the inmates of the women’s prisons. The mem- 
bers of another volunteer association visit all the hospitals, 
cheering the patients with reading and singing and various 
entertainments, and befriending discharged convalescents. All 
over London are refuges and agencies for reclaiming fallen 
women, all carried on by Christian ladies. Nearly all the set- 
tlements run by colleges have women’s associations attached to 
them, and women go from homes of refinement to take up their 
abode in missions where they toil for the degraded and poverty- 
stricken with an heroic self-sacrifice which puts the brawniest 
curates to shame. I’. W. Faber, who ministered largely to fash- 
ionable women in London, once wrote: “The heroic things of 
Christian attainment are far more difficult in pleasant gardens 
and by lovely riversides than even in ballrooms and scenes of 
dissipation. There is a poison in the even lapse of a merely 
comfortable and self-indulgent life which is fatal to sanctity.” 
Yet this long-time observer of the fashionable world tells us he 
has often seen devotion to unselfish ideals spring up and come 
forth to noble service from circles of society supposed to be 
wholly given over to worldliness, frivolity, and irreligion. He 
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tells how a few years ago some young girls, all belonging to the 
same fashionable “set,” joined the Church together. Not long 
after one of them was married, and as soon as she was settled in 
her new home her first thought was to establish in her house a 
Bible class, gathering in girls from the neighborhood as her 
guests, and to teach them the word of God. Our statesman 
adds: “Her husband, a jovial young man of the world, began by 
cracking jokes at his girl-wife’s endeavor, and used to say to his 
friends, ‘If you’re coming to call on my missis, don’t choose 
Wednesday, for that’s the day she has her revival.’ But he was, 
in fact, secretly proud of the character and courage and moral 
earnestness which the ‘revival’ showed. And, truly, if the young 
wives of to-day begin their domestic life in this spirit of prac- 
tical religion the nobler citizenship of the next generation will 
rise up and call them blessed.” 

One chief element of hope in the national outlook which 
cheers this aged statesman is that so many of the good are 
young. He quotes Lord Beaconsfield’s saying that “it is a holy 
thing to see a nation saved by its youth ;” and declares that just 
now it is the young men and young women who are keeping the 
soul of England alive and exercising those qualities which make 
a nation really great. The sight of young military officers work- 
ing to elevate the men under them, and public-school boys band- 
ing themselves together to discourage wrongdoing, and the uni- 
versities sending the pick of their athletes to mission work in 
the slums, and young lawyers and members of Parliament 
sacrificing their leisure for similar work, and young ladies 
forsaking their amusements to labor for mill hands and factory 
girls and servants—such sights as these warrant an optimism 
as reasonable as it is cheerful. 

Our veteran statesman belongs to the Church of England, and 
finds in its condition and prospects his final warrant for hope- 
fulness toward his country’s future. He rejoices in the gradual 
taking away of its unjust and exclusive immunities, quoting the 
statement of Dr. Woodford, late Bishop of Ely, that disestab- 
lishment has been proceeding during the last fifty years. He 
says that by this dissolution of the union between Church and 
State, proceeding under a gracious Providence through half a 
century, the spiritual energies of the national Church have been 
quickened and “she has been learning under the Divine Hand 
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to stand alone. Cast more and more upon her own resources, 
she has displayed increasing fullness of life and of creative 
vigor... . Life, energetic and almost boisterous life, is the char- 
acteristic of the Church of England to-day. She has estab- 
lished courteous and amicable relations with the other great 
bodies of Christians. ‘Throughout a world-wide empire she is 
carrying on her mission with zeal worthy of apostolic times. 
There is extraordinary ardor and liberality in missionary enter- 
prise. Our yearly contribution to the literature of biblical re- 
search, of ecclesiastical history, of theology, and of homiletics 
is eminently worthy of a Church which has always known how 
to combine progressive learning with loyalty to the faith once 
for all delivered. Of all the events of Victoria’s long reign, the 
spiritual revival of the Church is the most marvelous.” This 
aged statesman’s sober enthusiasm for his own Church and its 
future is creditable to him. But we may add that the vigor of 
the Nonconformist bodies, and the victories they have won and 
are winning, one of which is the gradual dissolution of the union 
between Church and State, all give the surest promise of that 
brightening future for England which Hon. G. W. E. Russell 
expects. 





“STUDIES OF THE SOUL.”* 

PERHAPS no essays published within the last decade lie up so 
close to, lap over so far upon, and penetrate so deeply into the 
minister’s world and work as those of Brierley. They are yeasty, 
spermatic, pollenizing. They feed with relishable nutriment. 
They illumine and clarify many a subject. They are easy and 
delightful reading for almost anybody, but the minister who 
assimilates them will experience no little intellectual ferment, 
and be a richer, brighter, and more convincing preacher, as well 
as a happier man. Frankly the purpose of this writing is to 
give such a taste of the flavor of Brierley’s essays as may in- 
duce men to procure them. They are fine enough for the high- 
est, yet near to the ordinary man; not too deep, yet deep and 
high enough. They illumine such subjects as “The Soul’s Re- 
ceptiveness,” “The Soul’s ‘I Will,’ ” “The Soul’s Music,” “Well- 

* Studies of the Soul. By J. Brierley, B.A. 12mo, pp. 303. London: James 


Clarke & Co., 14 Fleet Street. Obtainable through Eaton & Mains, or Jennings & 
Pye. Price, cloth, $1.50. 
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dressed Souls,” “The Soul’s Colloquies,” “The Soul and Public 
Opinion,” “The Soul’s Pathfinders,’ “The Soul and Heredity,” 
“The Soul and Pleasure,” “The Soul’s Holidays,” “When the 
Soul Lets Go,” “Our Best and Worst,” “Deposits from the Un- 
seen,” “Fog in Theology,” “Temperament in Theology,” “The 
Religiously Ungifted,’ “Life’s Unknown Quantities.” In this 
volume, entitled Studies of the Soul, are thirty-seven throbbing 
essays on such varied spiritual subjects. The straightest way to 
our avowed object is to quote. In the first essay, “Growing a 
Soul,” is this: 


Socrates described the greatest work a man can give himself to when, 
in his Apology, he declared: “For I do nothing but go about persuading 
you all, old and young alike, not to take thought for your persons, nor 
your properties, but first and chiefly to care about the greatest improve- 
ment of the soul.” It needs to be as seriously and as categorically taught 
to the men of to-day as it was to the Athenians in the time of Socrates, 
that, apart from any questions of Church dogma, no human pursuit, and 
hunt after wealth, fame, or pleasure is comparable in interest or in 
value with the growing of a soul. By the soul of man we mean some- 
thing deeper than the machine that ticks in the brain, that calculates and 
memorizes, that learns the tricks in trade or diplomacy, and cleverly 
practices them. A developed man finds in him a streak of something 
beneath that, a something that relates him to the Infinite, which feels 
and suffers and wills and is the seat of the moral judgment. Everybody 
realizes this as a part of himself, but few indeed realize what may be 
made of it. To a generation which does not read the world’s deepest 
books it is difficult to give an idea of what the human soul has really 
grown to in those who have given it a chance. The literature of this 
subject is the lives of the great saints, and among them perhaps espe- 
cially the great mystics. Here we learn the possibilities of a grown-up 
soul; the annihilation in it of the lower desires, and the full set of its 
determination upon the highest things; its power of vision by which it 
has an apprehension of God which nothing can shake, and such a sense of 
the spiritual world as makes it grandly indifferent to the conditions of 
the earthly lot; its power of influence, such that through commonest 
words and acts thrill mysterious forces that shake and inspire the hearts 
of men; and its power of enjoyment, drawn from sources which the 
world cannot dry up, and which reaches at times an intensity that tran- 
scends the limits of expression. Unless the world’s best men and women 
have been its hngest liars, these experiences have, in different degrees, 
been common to them all. [What an outline for a sermon is suggested 
here !] 


Germane to this, in another place, is the following: “When 
we read of a Madame Guyon with her earthly joys sapped by 
the persecutions of a tyrannous husband and of an intolerable 
mother-in-law, by the death of her children, and by the loss of 


her early beauty through the ravages of the smallpox, and yet, 
19 
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from her anchorage in the Divine, triumphing over all, and pre- 
serving the treasure of an unbreakable peace, we get an inspir- 
ing insight into the possibilities of human nature when it has 
found its base.” The essay on “The Chemistry of Souls” has 
this: 


An Ignatius Loyola up to well on in his early manhood shows the 
characteristics and leads the career of a Spanish gallant of the period. 
Then comes, first, a cannon ball which breaks his leg at the siege of 
*ampeluna, and next the opening of a book, Lives of the Saints, to while 
away the tedium of his invalidism. The play of the new influence upon | 
the old qualities produces, as result, the wondrous life of the Father of 
Jesuitism. The Kingswood colliers, to whom John Wesley preached, 
were originally, like their fathers before them, hard-working and hard 
drinking fellows, whose idea of enjoyment lay in horseplay, carousing, 
and coarse brutalities. When upon these characters was poured the 
magnetic streams of spiritual influences which the Methodist leader had 
at command, the resultant was a type of life and feeling so new that the 
possessors of it were scarcely recognizable, either to themselves or to 
their neighbors. The Spanish knight of the sixteenth century and the 
Kingswood colliers of the eighteenth may be taken as examples of what 
meets us everywhere in history and in contemporary life. A man’s 
original qualities, struck upon by some influence from without, unsought 
and unthought of by him, may combine with this new element to produce 
a human result as different from his original self as water is different 
from either the hydrogen or the oxygen out of whose union it has been 
formed. . . . Christianity’s whole appeal is based on the possibility of a 
new human product being obtained from the combination of original 
qualities with a special superhuman influence. Man may become a new 
ereature by union with a spiritual power which waits to combine with 
him. This is in essence the Christian Gospel, and it is as scientific as it 
is inspiring. Churches become centers of irresistible power when the 
men and women composing them recognize as a truth and realize as an 
experience that they are made with a view to an actual union with God, 
a combination of his nature with their own, out of which a new and 
higher form of life is to emerge. 


In the essay “In Search of One’s Self” we find the following: 


On their moral and spiritual side men often go in search of a lost self. 
On the best and most religious natures the march of the years is apt to 
inflict some sense of loss. The rapture and ecstasy of feeling which in 
earlier years, at some sweet strain or moving utterance or untraced 
breath of the Spirit, made highest heaven in the soul, is, with many, a 
faculty which becomes in a measure blunted by time. But when, as 
is the case with true hearts, this blossom and bloom of the religious life 
have been succeeded by the fruit of a strong endurance, of an unfailing 
sense of duty, of a rooted faith, of a settled habit of right living, and of a 
widening sympathy, the gain is greater than the loss. No tragedy is 
here. The tragedy is when men who in their youth have looked on God 
and his world through the eyes of purity, who have known what it was 
to feel the passion of righteousness, and the supreme gladness of being 
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counted worthy to fight on the side of whatsoever is good, and who, in 
some fatal hour or by gradual decline, have slipped away from all this, 
and then, from the bottom of the precipice where the best in them went 
to wreck, gaze back on the inaccessible heights of that paradise they 
lost—here it is we have what may truly be called the tragedy of a soul. 
The man who has gazed into the depths of that experience will never 
scoff at the doctrine of a Redemption and a Redeemer. 


As indicative of the range and variety of illustration in these 
essays we may take from what is said concerning the important 
role played in the field of affairs by the enthusiasm, inexpe- 
rience, and ignorance of men, especially of youth: “Nature gets 
an immense deal out of men by their sheer want of perception 
and knowledge. There are some things they do blindfold, or 
they would never do them at all. Rudyard Kipling gives a good 
example of what we mean in that wonderful achievement of 
Tommy Atkins, “The Taking of Lungtungpen.’ Mulvaney, 
commenting on the exploit, says: ‘’Tis the bhoys—the raw 
bhoys—that don’t know fwhat a bullut manes, an’ wudn’t care 
av they did—that dhu the work. Wud fifty seasoned soldiers 
have taken Lungtungpen in the dhark that way? You know 
they wudn’t. They'd know too much. They’d know the risk 
av fever and chill, let alone the shootin’. But the three-year- 
olds know little and care less; an’ where there’s no fear, there’s 
no danger.’ Precisely. And the world is full of Lungtungpens, 
which Nature sets her young recruits to capture. Older ones 
are not fit for some things which have to be done if the world is 
to be kept moving. They see and know too much. The young 
ones, not knowing the thing to be impossible, simply go ahead 
and do it, reckless of consequences.” Here is a hint to min- 
isters : 

With the cultured as well as the uncultured the imagination is among 
the most hard-worked of the religious faculties. No one can success 
fully teach children without constant appeal to it, and adults are in 
this matter only children of larger growth. The most powerful preach- 


ers are the men of high imagination who can at the same time play most 
effectively on this faculty in their hearers. Massillon, making the cour- 





tiers of Louis XIV leap to their feet under the idea that the judgment 
day was actually upon them, and William Dawson, the Methodist 
preacher, turning the eyes of his audience to the door where they ex- 
pected to see the prodigal son, whom he was picturing, come in from the 
far country, are types of the men who have been most successful in 
winning multitudes to the religious life. We all know that Pilgrim's 
Progress is not history, that Doubting Castle and the Delectable Moun 
tains are nowhere on the map, and that Mr. Greatheart and Old Honest 
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are children of a dreamer’s brain. But learned and ignorant alike have 
recognized here religious teaching of the first order, a teaching which, 
under forms of the imagination, offers truths taat feed the soul's inmost 
life. 


In an essay on “The Soul’s Pathfinders” Mr. Brierley refers 
to one of Dr. W. H. Milburn’s books thus: 


A charming volume, written a generation ago, along in the fifties, by 
a well-known American divine, entitled The Rifle, Arc, and Saddlebaga, 
depicts in vivid fashion the life of the backwoods preacher of an earlier 
time. He had to be an expert as much in handling a rifle as a text, in 
swimming rivers as in preaching sermons, in dealing with a grizzly as 
with a convert. They were a race of religious frontiersmen, a generation 
of sinewy-bodied, devout-souled, singing, praying, rejoicing evangelists 
of prairie and wilderness, worthy of the Church's lasting and loving re- 
membrance. They were scouts, border-fighters, spiritual Uhlans, ever in 
advance of the slower-moving main body. They made the rough wilder- 
ness blossom as the rose and the desert and solitary place be glad with 
a divine joy. 

From the closing chapter on “The Soul and Death” we quote 
the following: 


Physical science, which at one time was supposed to rivet fast on man 
the chains of mortality, is now forging the instruments of his deliverance. 
First of all, it has shown us the fallacy of reasoning from appearances. 
The premises on which the old materialistic arguments were based are 
being shattered by more extended observation. Matter, the partner of 
spirit, is showing in such entirely new lights as to make us recast all our 
conceptions about it. Whatever death does to spirit, it does not destroy 
matter. It changes it, that is all. And if all death can do to one, and 
the inferior partner in the human compact, is to alter its form, what 
natural or logical ground is there for supposing it can do more with 
matter’s higher associate, the spirit? As to the argument arising from 
the deterioration of the mental powers consequent on physical decay, 
that need not frighten us any more than it frightened Socrates. It 
amounts only to this, that the mind as player is hampered by a worn- 
out instrument. To say that a Beethoven cannot extract perfect music 
from a used-up piano is surely not to prove that our Beethoven will never 
get another piano. On this whole side of the question we certainly do 
not go too far in saying that modern science, in demonstrating the con- 
tinuity of force, has made it more difficult than ever to believe that the 
highest kind of force as yet manifested on this planet, namely, that of 
soul or spirit, should be the one exception to the law. If we can turn 
heat into motion, and motion into electricity, and electricity into light, 
but can by no process reduce them to nothingness, what is there in the 
nature of things or in human experience to lead us to the conclusion 
that character and soul-force will meet a worse fate? The broad hint 
of scienee here is that, like its mate the body, the spirit of man may be 
transmuted but will not be destroyed. 


From the essay on “The Soul in Preaching” we take the fol- 
lowing : 
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A very cursory examination of history reveals the fact that the men 
who have written their names most broadly on its page as religious 
powers—whether an Augustine in one age, a Luther in another, or a 
Wesley in a third—have been characters in whom a profound mystic ap- 
prehension of the spiritual world has been united with a disciplined 
brain, absorbent of the best learning of the time. St. Paul, the most 
intellectual of the apostles, is the one whose influence survives. The 
people who quote his saying that “the wisdom of this world is foolish- 
ness with God,” as an argument for unlearned enthusiasm in the pulpit, 
forget that the expression by one of the greatest minds of any age of 
his own intellectual humility is one thing, and the easy self-confidence 
which elevates mental vacuity into a transcendental grace is another and 
very different thing. In the Church as much as out of it, knowledge is 
power, and, other things being equal, leadership will inevitably go to the 
pulpit which knows most and sees farthest. 

But a thing of still more vital importance, immensely more potent 
than the most brilliant mental capacity and culture, is what we call 
character. This is what was referred to in Froude’s remark about the 
relative influence of Whately and John Henry Newman, when they were 
contemporaries in the Oriel Common Room. Whately, says Froude, 
required to bring to their minds the clearest intellectual demonstration 
before he could lead them, whereas they were moved by anything New- 
man said from the mere fact that it was he who said it. It is the posses- 
sion of this power of producing a distinct moral and spiritual effect by 
the saying of things which, in the lips of another, would be without 
point er significance, that makes a true pulpit a force so entirely unique. 
The Abbé Vianney producing an indescribable emotion amongst a cul- 
tured audience by the simple words, “I want you, my dear children, to 
love God. He is so good,” represents a problem in the sphere of influ- 
ence which every preacher may well study. Power of this kind gathers 
about the utterances of men who are known to be of blameless character, 
of absolute honesty of speech and act, who would sacrifice their dearest 
interests for the cause of truth, and who spare not themselves in the 
service of their God and their fellow. A Church in such men might try 
a fall with any power on earth, and not be anxious about the result. 

This power of character is obtained, and the Christian preacher's in 
fluence is made what it ought to be, by his direct and intimate relations 
with the spiritual world. The apostolic terminology furnishes us with 
its precise description when it speaks of a preaching “in demonstration 
of the Spirit and of power.” There has been an enormous amount of 
mystical writing and speaking on the question of how to secure this re- 
inforcement of one’s own faculty by a power coming to it from without 
and above. If men want to clothe themselves with any force outside 
themselves they must do so by first studying the laws of that force, 
obeying them, and organically relating themselves to them. In this way 
and no other may men secure that mighty augmentation of power which 
the New Testament speaks of as coming directly from God. It must he 
by studying and obeying the laws of the spiritual realm and by rightly 
relating one’s self to them. In proportion as men, by purer living and 
higher thinking, and more earnest aspiration, and by a more exact obe- 
dience to what truth and right they know, come into closer relation with 
the spiritual realm in that proportion will their power upon both Church 
and world augment by leaps and bounds. 
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THE ARENA. 





GRIERSON ON MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

I WOULD not appear in the role of a special pleader for Arnold. 
His superciliousness is sufficiently exasperating, and his perversity 
seems often ultra enough. He is worthy, however, of a just and dis- 
criminative criticism; and this, it seems to me, the writer who is 
quoted in the Summary of Reviews, January, 1903, does not offer. It 
is to the heroic, iconoclastic tone of the critic (which, it seems to me, 
is too much the tone of modern criticism) that I would object. The 
tendency of such writing, with many undiscerning readers, I feel, 
must be entirely to discredit the subjects of discussion. My 
native impulse is to go “for the under dog in the fight.” Arnold 
was partial and unfair, which perhaps furnishes a precedent 
for the same thing in his critic; but the critic’s heat is not more 
agreeable than his caustic subject’s coldness. Such charges as 
those of “brutality,” and of general bloodlessness in his dealing 
with authors, appear to me overstatements of the real truth. With 
all the defects of judgment and the tendency to prejudice that beset 
him, I believe that Arnold was in the main a sincere, kindly-hearted 
man, not altogether unbrotherly and not altogether unjust. More- 
over, the tone of our criticism, it seems to me, should be modified by 
the fact that he has now no power to defend himself among men. 
So my heart went out a little to him whose earthly mold has for 
several years been reposing in Laleham churchyard. I recognize in 
Mr. Grierson a capable writer, and a critic who might do better than 
in this case I think he has done. He has a trenchant pen, and is not 
without the knowledge and insight necessary to an instructive 
writer. But I think a very wise, and at the same time genial, man 
would have scored some of his own passages, such as, for instance: 
“Arnold was no seer... . The labor-saving, machine-made thought 
of the time made a nonchalant pessimist of Tennyson and a pur- 
blind preacher of Arnold.” How easy, how fatuous, often how un- 
true, such generalizing phrases become! “Crossing the Bar” does 
not sound much like “nonchalant pessimism,” so far as Tennyson 
is concerned. 

Again: “Matthew Arnold, as a poet, has plenty of brain and 
muscle [no inconsiderable thing to have], but the blood is the life; 
and his poetry lacks the crimson element.” Deficient in passion as 
Arnold was, eminently intellectual as his poetry undoubtedly is, I 
challenge the above as a misleading statement. How can “plenty of 
brain and muscle” be manufactured without blood?—if we may use 
the critic’s materialistic figure. I think, perhaps, to carry it on a 
little farther, that the blood did not run quite so freely and visibly 
in Arnold’s capillaries as perhaps in those of his critic; but when I 
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read his elegies and some of his sonnets, and also his letters, I can- 
not help thinking that he had a heart, and that the genuine life- 
current beat steadily at its center. Perhaps, also, had Arnold's 
mantle of calm fallen on the shoulders of his critic, and had he been 
subjected to some of the rigorous self-criticism which caused Arnold 
to reject “Empedocles on Etna’ from his collected poems, that had 
not been an unhappy thing. Then such statements as that “Uni- 
versality made Shakespeare; imagination and style made Milton,” 
etc., appear to me the very commonplaces of criticism, which he 
might have learned from Arnold himself not many years ago. Nor 
am I able to see wherein Arnold and Wordsworth are imitative in 
any other sense than that in which Milton himself is imitative. 
Poetry is an imitative art; and, with all his originality, the great 
poet never gets wholly away from his models, his predecessors. 

This frank, free speech is not in any ungenerous or carping spirit. 
I do not shrink from blame applied where there is blameworthiness. 
I know well the ill service Arnold has done the Church; I have felt 
the weight he sometimes hangs upon the human spirit. But, never- 
theless, he was a man, with a man’s weaknesses, needing a Re- 
deemer and a basis for his faith; and I pity as surely as I chal- 
lenge and blame him. I try to follow Whittier’s rule in respect of 
Burns with regard to all my authors. I seek to sympathize with 
the good, and, by repugnance, to profit even by the bad. 

Dear Soul of Song! I own my debt 


Uncanceled by his failings. 
Pemaquid, Me. ArTruur J. LocKHART. 





A FURTHER WORD AS TO THE RESURRECTION. 


Ir will doubtless be conceded by all who believe in the doctrine of 
the “resurrection of the dead” that St. Paul had this great doctrine 
in mind when he wrote the fifteenth chapter of First Corinthians. 
This being conceded, it follows also that the various expressions he 
uses in this chapter, such as “‘resurrection of the dead,” “rose again,” 
“be risen,” “raised up,” “dead rise,” “dead shall be raised,” “this 
corruptible must put on incorruption,” and “this mortal must put 
on immortality,” all are intended to be but varying modes of refer- 
ence to this same great doctrine. It will also be conceded that, 
whatever may have been the great apostle’s idea of this doctrine, 
he uses this idea in the same sense throughout the entire chapter. 
Any other interpretation vitiates his logic and devitalizes his entire 
line of reasoning concerning this doctrine. But St. Paul, in this 
chapter, stakes the verity of the whole structure of the Christian 
faith on the genuineness, the reality, of the resurrection of the Christ 
from the dead. If this be so, then the true interpretation of this 
doctrine must be as applicable to the Christ as to the Christian, to 
him who is at once God and man as to him who is man, and man 
only. This compels us to set aside as unscriptural that interpreta- 
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tion which sees in the resurrection only the raising of the soul from 
the death of sin to the life of righteousness, from the power of Satan 
unto God. For the Christ had never sinned—had never been dead in 
trespasses and in sins, had never been in the power of Satan, and 
yet the apostle most positively asserts that he had been raised from 
the dead. The fact of the applicability of this doctrine to the Christ 
also precludes that interpretation which accounts the resurrection 
to be only “the soul returning to God,” or “the soul leaving the dead 
body and entering on its immortal career.” Since, if this were the 
true interpretation, it then had not been at all necessary to bring the 
dead body of the Christ from the tomb in order to accomplish his 
resurrection, and his disciples could (and would) have jubilantly 
proclaimed his resurrection at once upon his soul’s leaving the body. 
The absolute absurdity of such action in this case most clearly re- 
veals the fact that such an interpretation of this doctrine must be of 
much more modern origin; while the fact that his disciples were 
overwhelmed with sorrow and disappointment, and only recovered 
their faith in him and in his kingdom when they had seen his risen 
body and had received his imparted Spirit, adds convincing testi- 
mony that this cannot possibly be the true interpretation of this 
great doctrine. But again. That interpretation of the resurrection 
which confines it to the soul alone cannot be the true interpretation, 
since the body is the only part of us which is mortal or corruptible 
in the sense in which St. Paul uses the terms in this “resurrection 
chapter:” “This corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mor- 
tal must put on immortality.” This cannot be otherwise, since, if ‘‘cor- 
ruptible” and “mortal” may have reference to the soul alone, we are 
then compelled by the apostle’s argument to conceive of the soul of 
the Lord Jesus as corruptible and mortal. But this conception is im- 
possible. Hence “this corruptible” and “this mortal” can only refer 
to the body, and the true interpretation of the doctrine of the resur- 
rection cannot refer to the soul alone. It was the “how” of the 
“new birth” over which Nicodemus stumbled. The Master gave him 
no explanation of the manner, but insisted strenuously on the fact. 
The “how” of the “resurrection of the body” has been a “stone of 
stumbling and a rock of offense” to many. The Scriptures do not 
explain to us the “how,” but they do insist strenuously upon the 
fact. We may confidently receive the fact, and await the explana- 
tion until our powers of apprehension and of comprehension shall 
be sufficiently enlarged and quickened to enable us to grasp and 
understand it completely. If the above positions are both “scrip- 
tural and philosophical,” then to “believe in the resurrection of the 
dead” and not to “believe in the resurrection of this mortal body” 
appears to be both unscriptural and unphilosophical. Let us not 
limit the power of God nor fall short of the confidence which the 
word of God warrants. 

Montrose, Pa. A. W. Cooprr. 
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FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS IN THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 

Ir is a pleasing thought, indulged by Christians generally, that 
one of the highest and most abiding joys of heaven will be the re- 
union of loved ones there. Bishop Gilbert Haven expressed it when 
he declared his intention on reaching heaven to lay his head in his 
Mary's lap and rest five hundred years. And who that heard him 
will forget with what enthusiastic earnestness the lamented Dr. 
Kynett, in Dr. O’Hanlon’s Bible class at Ocean Grove, in 1897, pro- 
claimed his joyous confidence as to this heavenly association with 
the dear ones gone? The humblest in the Church, not less than the 
great, look forward with the same happy anticipation. To many it 
is one of the strongest incentives to faithfulness in the service of 
God. Father, mother, brothers, sisters, husband, wife, children, 
having crossed over, what wonder that the Christian heart over- 
flows with gladness as it sings: 
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We'll meet to part no more 
On Canaan's happy shore. 


But, blissful as shall be this recognition and association, are we 
quite certain that it will greatly surpass the joy of meeting and 
mingling with others of the redeemed with whom we may not have 
had the slightest acquaintance here on earth? Does the mere sug- 
gestion cause a shock? Still let us give it some consideration. Is 
there not a possibility of our conceptions of the heavenly life being 
corrupted by weaving into them even the best features of this earthly 
life? Are not our earthly relationships, however pure and sweet 
they may prove to be, in a sense almost accidental? At least it is 
true that, with many, close family relationship is but for a short 
time, even when compared with their full stay on earth; and shall 
that which is so transient become a marked feature of the life eter- 
nal? Is it not common experience that, as separation from father, 
mother, brothers, and sisters occurs and continues, and new homes 
are made and new relationships develop, the ties that formerly bound 
so strongly grow weaker and come to hold with comparatively little 
force even while we are yet in this brief life? Is it not true also, do 
not ministers of the Gospel especially find it so, that certain others 
with whom we may be associated but a few years become as dear as 
our own brothers and sisters? Do not sons and daughters in the 
Gospel sometimes share our affections almost equally with the off- 
spring of our bodies, precious as our own children may be to us? 
How do these matters of experience affect the thought that earthly 
family relationships are to carry over and constitute a distinguish- 
ing feature of the joy that awaits when we all shall gather in the 
Father’s house on high? Moreover, if we so magnify the value of 
the family relationship, is there not danger that the joy of heaven 
may be seriously marred by lack of completeness in the family 
circle there? For out of many homes of tenderest affection have 
dear ones gone into the ways of sin and death. And scattered here 
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and there throughout the land are souls embittered against God be- 
cause they see no probability, should they themselves reach heaven, 
of meeting certain loved ones in that land. Is not this evidence that 
too great stress is placed upon this feature of the heavenly life? 

What light do the words of Jesus throw upon this teaching? Does 
he make the family reunion in heaven one of its special joys? He 
emphasizes the sacredness of the family tie for this world, and yet 
he declares, “He that loveth father or mother more than me is not 
worthy of me: and he that loveth son or daughter more than me is 
not worthy of me.” And to Peter’s question he answers that the one 
who has left father, mother, wife, or children for his sake “shall 
receive an hundredfold now in this time, brethren, sisters, mothers, 
children, and in the world to come eternal life.” Here is promise of 
an enlarged family relationship, including all God's children, but 
not a word about meeting physical kindred in heaven. “And I say 
unto you, That many shall come from the east and west, and shall 
sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of 
heaven.” No word here as to sitting down with brothers and sisters 
and wife and children. When the Sadducees sought to overthrow 
his doctrine of the resurrection with the case of the woman who had 
seven husbands, “Jesus answered and said unto them, Ye do err, 
not knowing the Scriptures, nor the power of God. For in the 
resurrection they neither marry, nor are given in marriage, but are 
as the angels of God in heaven.” But marriage being the center 
and source of earthly family ties, is there not here implied their 
practical dissolution in the life beyond? Let us glance a little 
farther into the New Testament. When Stephen was dying he 
looked up and beheld not father nor mother, but Jesus. When Paul 
was about to depart he saw the crown of life awaiting not himself 
only, nor his own kindred—he makes no mention of them—but “all 
them also that love his appearing.” When John saw heaven opened, 
near relatives were there, doubtless, but he only says that he “be- 
held a great multitude, which no man could number, of all nations, 
and kindreds, and people, and tongues,” who had “washed their 
rohes, and made them white in the blood of the Lamb.” 

Shall we then infer that we are to have no special joy in meet- 
ing our own loved ones in glory? Hardly that. Indeed, our 
joy in meeting them may surpass our expectations. But this we 
must conclude: that our greatest happiness in the heavenly relation- 
ship will not be because of kinship on earth, but because of our 
common redemption through the blood of Christ. Then shall we 
understand that word of Jesus, ‘‘For whosoever shall do the will of 
my Father which is in heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, 
and mother.” His kindred shall be ours. And as the sunlight sur- 
passes that of the incandescent lamp so shall the affection we bear in 
the heavenly state toward all the redeemed surpass the love we held 
for our dearest ones while tarrying with them here on earth. 

Peru, Ind, J. W. Cain. 
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EUROPEAN CONVERSATIONS ABOUT THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN, 
BY BISHOP VINCENT. 

Tue month of Church “conversations” on selected topics, which 
proved so successful in the European field in 1900, was even more 
profitable in 1901. The “November conversations” were appointed 
for all parts of our Church field on the Continent. Eleven ques- 
tions relating to “education” were translated into German, Bul- 
garian, Italian, Norwegian, Swedish, and Finnish, published in all of 
our Church papers, and sent in “slips” or circulars, with blank 
spaces for written replies, to all of our preachers. Everybody was 
urged to think, to read and to talk on as many of the “eleven ques- 
tions” as possible. “Conversations” were to be started in groups of 
persons casually met, on the street, in the train, home, field, or shop. 
One or more sessions were set apart for such conversations at official 
board meetings, Sunday school teachers’ meetings, prayer meetings, 
class meetings, Epworth Leagues, and wherever or whenever per- 
sons could be interested in the appointed topics. Few if any of our 
preachers failed to preach on some phase of the general question of 
“education.” 

Some ministers are apathetic, some lack tact, a few are indolent, 
and a very few wonder what the training of children has to do 
with “salvation”! The majority are interested, and many to the 
point of enthusiasm, in the study of popular opinion concerning 
religious education, the home habits, the attitude of secular 
teachers, and the qualifications of Sunday school teachers. The 
reports of the pastors are very suggestive and gratifying. A pastor 
writes: “On my circuit more than forty November conversations on 
education were held.” A presiding elder: “I preached four times on 
John xxi, 15. Spoke on the subject in the Quarterly Conferences. 
I enlisted the local preachers. Special meetings were held. Twenty 
children and young people consecrated themselves to the Lord. 
Many confessions have been made by parents in little conversation 
circles. The plan has revealed the ignorance among the people on 
the subject of training children.” A pastor: “I preached on Acts 
vii, 20. The subject was discussed in the class meetings. I 
preached four sermons during the week, and conversations fol- 
lowed.” Another pastor: “We had twelve conversations. I have 
visited at their homes all who could not attend and have reported 
to them the results of the conversations. I purpose to keep talking 
on these subjects, and to make the ‘conversations’ the beginning of 
a movement in favor of our youth which shall continue the whole 
year.” One presiding elder published a tract covering the subjects 
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of the November conversations and distributed copies of it among 
all of his people. A young mother writes: “I have long been im- 
pressed with the value of the first five years, but never so much as 
now.” She makes a pathetic confession and records a vow of re- 
newed fidelity. A father of six children writes: “I am humiliated 
by the discussion of the subject, and also encouraged.” In one place 
“mothers and fathers’ meetings were held.” One successful pastor 
says: “For three successive Sundays in November I preached on 
‘Our Children and Young People;’ twice held ‘conversation meetings’ 
with my congregation; held a class leaders’ convention every Sun- 
day on education; made education the topic of prayer in the prayer 
meeting; in my pastoral visits discussed the subjects.” Another 
pastor writes: “I have preached twice and held eight conversations 

one with the Sunday school teachers, five in the class meetings, 
and two with the whole church.” 

When the public is interested on any special question wise pastors 
avail themselves of that opportunity for its public discussion, and 
always have increased attendance and increased attention. How 
wise is the pastor who creates among the people an interest in some 
great subject and then makes use of that opportunity for its fuller 
discussion! 

The results of our November Seminar can be given in these pages 
only in very condensed form, but the suggestions thus compactly 
put must be of advantage to every student of human nature, and 
especially to the inquirer concerning education, especially the re 
ligious education of our children and youth. To the “eleven ques- 
tions” the following answers were given: 

1. “What are some of the mistakes we make in the teaching of 
religious subjects to little children?” A Norwegian answers this 
question as follows: “By not being wholly in the truth ourselves. 
Using terms and expressions the children do not understand. Giv- 
ing them wrong ideas concerning God. By speaking to them as if 
they did not already belong to God. Beginning too late to instruct 
them. Punishing them in wrath. Telling them too much at one 
time. Treating them too much as grown people. Not using pictures 
from everyday life. Giving them too little opportunity to think for 
themselves.” A poor man recently converted said in one of the 
conversations: “I did not give a good example to my children. I 
went to the inn. I smoked. I was not a Christian. I did not pray 
with nor for them. I was satisfied if they learned worldly things. 
I did not at all teach them religious things. But I pray God that I 
can do it in the future.” “Some parents do pull and drive their 


children to Christ; others do nearly nothing to bring them to him.” 
A country pastor in Germany writes: “Most of our parents have not 
much to do in teaching their children religion, because (1) they 
think they are to be taught this at school, and (2) most of our peo- 
ple especially in the country have no time to do it, or are not able 
to do it.” “We do not study childhood. We forget how we our 
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selves thought and felt as children.” “We do not adapt ourselves 
to them. We overtax them.” “We are too deep and too high and 
too heavy.” “We have too little patience and tax their patience too 
much.” “We talk too much the language of the Church and too 
little the language of childhood.” “We do not begin early enough. 
We must begin to educate them as soon as they leave the rock;* 
yes, when still in the rock.” A delicate touch comes from Modena, 
in Italy: “We should begin with the first smile that lights a child's 
face.” Another writes: “A mother used to lay her hand on her 
babe’s head from the first day—praying for it.” “We do not suffi- 
ciently dwell on the love of God.” “The Bible is not a book of 
menace, but of mercy.” “We overstate God’s wrath and severity 
when we teach religion to little children.” “We too commonly con- 
nect religion with chastisement and punishment.” “We alarm when 
we should allure.” “We teach little children so as to secure aver- 
sion instead of conversion.” Our wise and delightful Edouard Hug, 
of Switzerland, says: “Children, like plants, love the sunshine. 
Joyfulness is the mother of virtue; but joyfulness must grow on the 
staff of order and discipline. It is not infallibility that children 
need to see in their parents, but thorough sincerity.” “Our religion 
is too much a matter of form—too much recitation and imitation.” 
“Father and mother do not agree in teaching and governing little 
children—this is confusing.” The voice from Modena says: “We 
forget that a child observes and unconsciously imitates more than 
he listens.” “We do not trust the Bible sufficiently as a book for 
children. The most interesting lesson for a little child is the first 
chapter of Genesis.” “The Bible may seem to be a dry stalk, but 
there is life in it, and it will bear fruit.” “With children we are 
too impatient, too anxious for immediate results.” “We give too 
much advice. Not ethics, but Christ.” 

2. “How may we train little children to honor the truth and to 
despise falsehood?" “Set forth God as the God of truth.” His 
“names,” his “attributes.” “Lying lips are an abomination to the 
Lord.” “The whole end of the Church is to show that God is truth, 
to teach the truth God has given us, and to make men true in all 
things.” ‘“‘We preach Christ, who is the truth.” “The Holy Spirit 
is the Spirit of truth.” “All our teachings of religion should exalt 
truth in habit and character.” “The lie ought to be made as black 
as possible.” “Parents should always be absolutely true themselves.” 
“Never tell a child that God does not love him because of this or 
that that he has done.” “Do not drive a child to despair.” “Do 
not be so severe as to discourage repentance and confession.” 
“Show children that liars are despised by all men.” “The following 
texts of Scripture should be taught to children: Psa. 119. 163; Prov 
6. 17; Eph. 4. 25. A father once compelled a child who had told 
a lie to write out in full eight or ten times John 8. 44.” “Dis- 
courage the lying of conventional society. A mother once said to a 
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visitor in the presence of her child, ‘I am so glad to see you!’ As 
soon as the visitor had gone she said, ‘Rid of him at last!’” “Avoid 
the habit of exaggeration in ordinary conversatien.” “Let your 
yea be yea; and your nay, nay.” “Cultivate the habit of definite- 
ness. Avoid ambiguity.” “Remember the power of imagination in 
a child. All that is not true can be called false.” “Keep all prom- 
ises that you make, especially little promises.” “Do not punish a lie 
with another lie, as, ‘The chimney sweep will get you.’” “Avoid 
the habit of making frequent and unmeaning threats.” “Watch 
children closely, and especially their excuses.” “Don’t try to de- 
ceive railway conductors and other officials by misrepresenting the 
age of a child.” “Don’t misrepresent facts in writing excuses for 
absence or tardiness at school.” “Pray with your children and 
bring them in humble confession of their sins to God; but pray 
with them at other times also, and not merely when they have been 
‘naughty.’” “Don’t suspect your children. Believe them implicitly 
until compelled to doubt.” “Treat confession with great tender- 
ness.” 

3. “How may we at home enrich a child’s vocabulary?” “Use as 
great a variety of words as you can in your ordinary home con- 
versation.” “Every day read slowly and distinctly some interesting 
passage, making certain words very emphatic.” “Encourage chil- 
dren to report what they have seen or read or to retell stories they 
have heard.” “Use plays of different kinds to stimulate imagination 
and encourage conversation.” “Insist on explicitness. If a child 
sees a ‘bird’ insist that he be able to tell you what kind of a bird.” 
“Consult the dictionary often.” “Study pictures with children, and 
encourage them to tell you the details.” “Fill their minds with 
poems, proverbs, and fine passages from literature.” “Encourage 
conversation, at table, after a walk or some social experience.” 
“Study with your children words and families of words—especially 
study synonyms.” “Study adjectives.” “Never ridicule blunders.” 

4. “How may we at home teach children to observe facts in nature, 
to learn names—for example, the names of different trees, plants, 
flowers, leaves, stones, colors; mathematical figures; the different 
kinds of clouds; and to gain ideas of distance, size, numbers, and 
weight?” One of our Wiirtemberg brethren says: “Dear Sir: That 
is a question for well-trained people who have studied botany, ge- 
ology, and mathematics. Most of the people we have in our con- 
gregations know very little about these matters. And children of 
better-trained families go te good institutions; and our schools here 
in Wiirtemberg are among the best in the world.” This answer 
illustrates an altogether too common notion that different “classes” 
of people need different kinds and degrees of education; and that 
there are higher and lower grades of people even in the world of 
knowledge—grades determined by other than intellectual endowment 
and the use of natural powers. We insist that the humblest homes 
should train their children in all the subjects embraced in the ques- 
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tion we are now considering. And from many sources come an- 
swers as follows: “Train children to keep their eyes open.” “Chil- 
dren might make collections of materials which would be a home 
museum for them.” “The love of gardening should be encouraged. 
A potted plant in a house may be a lesson book.” “Going to the 
market may give many lessons.” “Every family should keep a 
‘record’ of first things—the first tooth, the first spoken word, the 
first attempt at drawing; a record of weather, variations of the 
thermometer; events in the neighborhood, visits,” etc. “The black- 
board or slate in the home is a useful piece of furniture.” “Give 
special attention to the dull or slow child.” “Never refuse to answer 
a child.” Encourage at home the collection and study of plants, 
flowers, stones, insects, pictures of every kind. “Study and talk 
about colors, geometrical figures, qualities of objects.” “Have scales 
to weigh and, if possible,a microscope to examine with.” “Learn dis 
tances at a glance, width of street, etc.” ‘Practice in counting and 
‘guessing’—sheep in the field, birds in a flock, windows in a block of 
buildings, etc.” And connect all things in nature with God. “The 
heavens declare the glory of God.” “Behold the fowls of the air.” 
“Go to the ant.” “Consider the lilies.” Pray the prayer, “Wash me, 
and I shall be whiter than snow.” “Our children should find in 
nature another book of God.” 

5. “How may home help in the cultivation of memory in chil- 
dren?’ “Keep the body in good order. Strengthen the muscles, 
nerves, digestive system. Take exercise in the open air. Put the in- 
strument into good order if you want it to do good work.” “Do not 
force and overtax the memory.” “Try to interest them in the sub- 
ject and matter you wish them to remember. There is a value in 
certain kinds of play—riddles, enigmas, word-picturing, and the 
recognition of the place or event described.” “Wisely use table con- 
versation as a means of creating an interest and cultivating the 
memory.” “Fixedness of attention on what one has to do at any 
given time—the habit of giving attention—will strengthen the mem- 
ory.” “By questions secure repetition. Répétition est la mére de 
’ (“Repetition is the mother of education”). “Train the 
children to commit and often to recite choice passages of prose and 
poetry.” 

6. “How may children at home be led to appreciate and to de- 
velop will power?” “Teach children very early that the weight of 
a man is in his will.” “Weak wills in this world must serve the 
strong wills.” “Weak will may be strengthened.” “The most im- 
portant part of education is the education of the will.” “Illustrate 
will power by stories of strong men and by readings from the great 
romances.” “To know how and when to say ‘No’ is one of the great 
secrets of success in life.” “Use little things as means of disciplin- 
ing the will—getting up at a set time in the morning, overcoming 
reluctance by a firm ‘I will.’” “Parents must have self-control. And 
they must agree upon a policy in home government and stand by it.” 
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“Asylums for the insane illustrate the evils of an ungoverned will.” 
“Never allow an unfinished bit of work or play.” “Never let a 
child’s tears sweep away your purpose.” “Don’t let a child say ‘I 
cannot.’” “Never frighten children.” “Do not try to break a child's 
will, but through a keen, strong sense of duty lead him to break 
self-will.” “Train a child to the habit of willing according to God's 
will.” 

7. “What are the greatest dangers to which our young people are in 
these days exposed, and how may we protect them against these 
dangers?” The principal dangers are “Unbelief,” “Frivolity,” and 
“Sensuality.” From a large number of papers we glean such items 
as these: “Public schools allow depreciating remarks about religion 
and the Church.” “The inconsistencies of professing Christians at 
home sustain these slanders.” “Sabbath excursions and amusements 
demoralize our youth.” “Low literature,” “lascivious plays,” “foul 
pictures,” “corrupt conversation,” “bestial habits” are all quoted. 
“There is too little parental authority in this age.” We are to pro- 
tect our youth from these evils by “beginning to govern children 
earlier,” “making home interesting,” “guarding against corrupt and 
weak companions,” “build up Christian fellowships under the com- 
bined efforts of home and church,” “give young folks innocent recre- 
ation and cultivate a sensitive conscience,” “a shepherd-pastor,” 
“early experience in the joy of the Christian life,” “develop a higher 
type of social life.” “‘Every day my mother prays for me and my 
father’s prayers surround me like mountains,’ exclaimed a prodigal 
son on his sick bed. And he was brought to God.” “Protect our 
children by a stronger love than they can find outside.” ‘Protest to 
the State authorities against day school teachers who speak disre- 
spectfully of religion and the Church in the presence of their pu- 
pils.” “The same God who gave Joseph strength against the seduc- 
tions of Potiphar’s wife, who was able to protect Daniel amid the 
idolatry and debauchery of the court at Babylon, is strong enough 
nowadays to save our children.” 

8. “What are the peculiarities of sc-calied ‘young people’ between 
twelve and twenty years of age?” “Ambition, ambition, ambition.” 
“Levity of character.” “Freedom from restraint, long coveted, is 
now possible.” “Desire for change and travel.” “It is their month 
of May; imagination runs away with them; they dream, build cas- 
tles in the air, live an unreal life.” “The age of illusions.” “The 
time of decision, and yet they are less than ever qualified to decide 
wisely.” “Newly formed friendships—dreams of marriage, easily 
deceived, utter apathy concerning religion.” “The period of passion, 
of physical crises, of new perils, and the most difficult of all things 
is—self-denial.” “The period of unripe judgment and yet in danger 
of fancying themselves always right.” “Now is the time of need for 
wise, experienced, discriminating friends.” “The most needed thing 
now is the development of true self-respect.” 

9. “How may home and the Church cooperate in helping these 
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young people?” “By entering into their youthful views of matters, 
trying not to treat their ideals with disdain. Cultivate truly Chris- 
tian ideas of life in the family circle and among a few friends, 
rather than making so much of public meetings and associations.” 
“Encourage early decision for righteousness.” “Combine to devise 
wise ways of bridging over the peculiarly perilous period between 
fourteen and twenty years of age.” “Parental example of loyalty to 
the Church will go a long way toward keeping strong the Church's 
hold on young people.” “Don’t be too critical of young life and its 
follies. Don’t see too much. Know when to shut your eyes.” “Keep 
family religion positive, steady, and consistent.” “Make home the 
brightest and happiest place in the world.” “Cultivate the homelike 
atmosphere in the Church, and the reverent, churchlike atmosphere 
in the home.” “Above all, avoid sarcasm, scolding, and contempt.” 

10. “What requests has the Church to make of the day school?” 
“That only apt and conscientious teachers be employed.” “Perfect 
fairness toward all forms of religion.” “The school should have 
enough respect for religion to teach children that there is a reality 
in it, but that the home and the Church must be responsible for 
teaching the details of it.”” “No avowed skeptic should be employed 
as a teacher of children.” “We as a Church (Methodist) have many 
difficulties to overcome that are not known in a country where all 
the Churches are treated alike by the State. As there are some 
privileges that one is deprived of in not being ‘confirmed’ in the 


established Church, many of our own members hesitate about giving 
their children over fully to our care. But I am glad to know that 
our Church gains continually in influence, and I trust that the time 
will soon come when the established Church (in Sweden), as some 
of their leading men have intimated, will be organized as a free 
Church.” This severance of the Church from the State might not 
put more religion into the day school, but it would put the children 
of the free Churches and of the established Church on a level in the 
day schools. “In Saxony no teacher has a legal right to cause any 
child to suffer any loss because of his religious faith.” 

11. “What help has the day school a right to expect from the 
Church?” “The Church should insist upon the value of education, 
upon diligence and obedience on the part of pupils and of respect 
for their teachers.” “To train children and youth to represent and 
positively to illustrate the true Church spirit in the school.” “To 
teach children to apply the parable of the ‘ 
“To avoid all criticism that may diminish the respect of children for 
the school.” “The public schools should be prayed for in the public 
services of the Church.” 

20 


talents’ to school life.” 
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ARCHZ;IOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


EXCAVATIONS AT GEZER. 

THE excavations now in progress at Gezer under the directions of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund were commenced on June 11, 1902, 
and will probably continue till the spring of 1905. The work is 
superintended by R. A. Macalister, M.A., F.S.A., an experienced ex- 
cavator and skillful draughtsman. The reports of the work done at 
Gezer are now passing through the Quarterly Statement, published 
by the society in London. The value of these written reports is 
greatly enhanced by the plans of the places unearthed, as well as 
with accurate description and drawings of all the objects discovered. 
The selection of Gezer was a very wise oné in every sense of the 
word. In the first place, it is the largest tell, if we consider the 
dimensions of the surface, which can be excavated without let or 
hindrance, yet undertaken in Palestine. We learn from the report 
that “the mound is in length about seventeen hundred feet, and in 
breadth at the narrowest part about three hundred.” Fortunately, 
there are but very few obstacles in the way of the excavator, such 
as dwelling houses, gardens, or modern graveyards. Indeed, Mr. 
Macalister says that fully nine tenths of the entire mound can be 
thoroughly examined, and that nearly the whole of the remaining 
one tenth stands on the solid rock, where, in the very nature of 
things, nothing of importance could be discovered. There is an- 
other favorable circumstance about this site: it has less débris than 
any of the other large tells so far examined—perhaps no more than 
eighteen feet. Yet Gezer, which signifies “separation,” was built on 
two hills separated by a ravine, which in the course of time became 
filled up, so as to form one level surface. Thus the depth in this 
intervening space may be greater than expected. The identification 
of ancient Gezer is universally admitted and well-attested. The 
mound is now called by the natives Tell ej-Jezari, but appears on the 
best maps as Tell Gezar or Tell Dschezer. It is quite near the little 
village of Abu Shfishak, some four miles northwest of Amwas, the 
ancient Nicopolis, on the railroad from Jaffa to Jerusalem, and 
eighteen miles from the latter place. The honor of identifying 
Gezer belongs to the veteran archeologist, Clermont-Ganneau, who, 
in 1873, discovered two bilingual tablets or inscriptions. One of 
these is in Hebrew, and has “13 Omn, that is, the boundary of Gezer, 
and which probably defines the Sabbatic limit of the little town. 
The other inscription has the name Alkios in Greek characters. 
This Alkios may have been the son of a certain Maccabean named 
Simon. The importance of Gezer is fully shown by the great num- 
ber of historical allusions which we have to it. It figures quite 
prominently in the Tell el-Amarna correspondence. Not only is 
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Gezer frequently mentioned in these tablets, but there are three 
letters written by Yapachi, the governor of Gezer, to his sovereign 
in Egypt This is not the place to discuss the contents of this 
correspondence, but if three letters were sent from Gezer to Amarna 
may we not hope that some tablets either from Egypt or from the 
towns surrounding Gezer may be unearthed in this tell? It is well 
known that one such tablet was brought to light during the excava 
tions at Tell el-Hesy, or Lachish. Gezer is also one of the place 
named in the Merenptah inscription, in which the word “Israel 
likewise occurs. Horam, the king of Gezer, who had formed an alli 
ance with Lachish, was defeated and slain by Joshua (Josh. x, 33) 
Of this alliance we shall speak farther on. The Gezerites were not 
fully subjugated till centuries later (xvii, 10). Gezer appears as a 
Philistine stronghold during the reign of David, who, though he 
fought against the city, never succeeded in taking it (2 Sam, v, 25 
1 Chron. xiv, 16) Sometime during the reign of Solomon the place 
was taken and burned by the Pharaoh whose daughter the king of 
Israel had married, when it was presented as part of the dowry to 
this wife of Solomon (1 Kings ix, 16). The town played a very im 
portant role during the Maccabean wars (1 Macc. iv, 15; vii, 45 
ix, 52; xii, 43, and often) 

The following eloquent passage by George Adam Smith in his 
Historical Geography of the Holy Land is well worth reproducing 


Shade of King Horam, what hosts of men have fallen round that citadel 
ours! On what camps and columns has it looked down through the centuri« 
wwe Hebrews burst with the sunrise across t 


1 chase your countrymen down Ajalon—that day when the victors felt the ver 


sun conspiring with them to achieve the unexampled length of battle Withir 
sight of every Egyptian and every Assyrian invasion of the land, Gezer has also 

en Alexander pass by, and the legions of Rome in unusual flight, and the 
armies of the cross struggle, waver, and give way, and Napoleon come and go 


if all could rise who have fallen around its base—Ethiopians, Hebrews, Assy 


ians, Arabs, Turcomans, Greeks, Romans, Celts, Saxons, Mongols—what 


rehearsal of the judgment day it would be! 


The first thing to attract the attention of the excavator at Gezer 
is its buried walls; of these there are at least three. One of them 
exhibits a splendid piece of very ancient workmanship, and is in 
marked contrast with the dilapidated condition and rude construc 
tion of the house walls, which are so completely ruined that it is im 
possible to trace “the complete plan of any building,” unless that 
of an old sanctuary This city wall, to use Mr. Macalister’s words, 
“is a magnificent structure of an average thickness of fourteen feet, 
and in some places standing below ground to a height of twelve 
feet.” The skill shown in the stone-dressing as well as in the 
masonry can best be explained by supposing that the work was exe- 
cuted by trained workmen from Egypt. From the walls, the series 
of beaten mud and limestone floors, with their pits, ovens, and cis- 
terns, and the objects found in the several strata, we have a right to 
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conclude that there were no less than seven successive occupations-— 


some pre-Semitic, one very early Semitic, two later Semitic ones, 
and one of the time of the Crusades. 

The “High Place” nands our attention. It differs in many re- 
gards, though con 1 on the same general plan, from other 
high places discovered both on the east and west sides of the Jordan. 
The masonry is superior. To judge from the débris under which it 
was buried, this old temple must be very ancient; and yet it is 
probably Semitic in origin. Its form, something between a circle 
and a square, is per ! It has an average width, not counting the 
walls, thirty inches thick, which almost completely surround it, of 
forty-five feet The in ed space is divided into two almost equal 
parts. The east side cut up into small chambers of varying sizes, 


but the western portion has nothing in it except a circle, not quite 


two feet high, built of small stones. There is a similar structure at 
Tell es-Safi, yet the two exhibit such differences of arrangement and 
construction as to justify the inference that the worship at the two 
places was not exactly the same. As at all high places, the sacred 
stones were in evidence here also. The massebah, or pillar, so often 
denounced in the Pentateuch is represented at Gezer by a solid rude 
block nearly eight feet in height and about five feet in thickness 
rhe objects, so far discovered, in the ruins at Gezer are, on the 
whole, very similar to those brought out of other mounds in the 
Shephelah, and yet a number of specimens not common elsewhere 
have been brought to light in this mound. This is especially true 
of some flint knives, with rude marks upon them. “Marked flints 


are so extremely rare that every specimen is worth recording 
Many of the stor cts are very highly polished, which goes to 
show that the ancient Gezerites were people of some esthetic taste 


There are fine specimens of workmanship in alabaster, agate, car- 
nelian, chalcedony, diorite, emerald, jasper, etc. Utensils for do- 
mestic use are very plentiful and in fine state of preservation. 
a 


There is a preponderance of articles in copper and bronze, and in- 


deed both silver and gold are represented. Of the pottery we shall 


speak farther on, in connection with the burial cave. There were a 
large number of jar handles, marked Socoh and Hebron, but these 
are all of late origin. Other pieces bear marks, either straight or 
angular; though some of these marks have a remarkable similarity 
to the old Pheenician letters, it is impossible, notwithstanding their 
uniformity or r rity, to regard them as either an early < a 
degenerate system of writing. Many of the pieces are painted in 
three colors, the figures, for the most part, being geometrical. 

The most valuable and interesting of all the discoveries at Gezer 
is that of a ver incient crematory—later used as a burial place. 
It is an artificia made chamber, and measures thirty-one by 
twenty-four and a half feet, with a height varying from two to five 


feet It is questionable whether this room had these dimensions 


from the very beginning, or whether it was enlarged as time went 
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on Be that as it may, it is certain, for the tool marks are still 
visible, that it was a “made” sepulcher and not a natural cavity, 
and that it was used by more than one people, since two absolutely 
different modes of disposing of the dead are revealed to us by this 
cave. About one half of the floor is covered with ashes of burnt 
human bodies. This proves that it was at first used as a crematory. 
Indeed, the very construction of the chamber justifies this inference, 
for besides the two entrances there is also a chimney, still showing 
traces of smoke blackening. Moreover, the arrangement is such as 
to secure a fine draught. But if cremation was practiced in the 
early history of the cave there came a time when the bodies of the 
dead were not burned, but deposited as at present in vaults. Crema- 
tion gave place to inhumation; the former was more probably prac- 
ticed by a non-Semitic—at any rate, a pre-Israelitic—peopk From 
the number of bones found in the cave, always above the burnt 
ashes, it is evident that a very large number of bodies were here 
inhumed, and it seems without any regard to position or orde On 
the sides of the cave there are, however, slightly raised platforms, 
on which were probably deposited the bodies of those belonging to 
the wealthier classes In one corner of the cave there was dis 
covered a large jar, securely walled. This contained the bones of a 
tender infant. The bones of many other children, from those of the 
newly born infant to children of eight years of age, were also found 
scattered throughout the cave. The question very naturally arises, 
Why this one particular jar? Mr. Macalister has anticipated this 
question, and says: “It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that we 
have here the remains of an infant sacrifice, probably offered when 
the cave was first adapted for burial. On no other hypothesis can 
the special treatment of this individual infant—one of many of 
the same age, whose remains were found in the cave—be explained.” 
It is remarkable that the body of but one female, a girl of 
about fifteen, was found in this burial place; so much the more 
so since other cemeteries show that males and females were 
buried together. This mutilated body of a tender female may have 
been in the nature of a sacrifice. Among the very latest discoverie 


in the tell were two stele with Egyptian hieroglyphs, a bronze 
statuette of Osiris, many rude images, animal figures, as cows and 
horses. These images and figures, without doubt, had a religious 
significance (2 Kings xxiii, 11) There was also a base of an A 

taroth statue on which stood the image of the goddess, “the toes of 
whose shod feet still remain.” The second temple or sanctuary, not 
yet fully explored, promises to disclose many secrets. Its area can- 
not now be given. The following facts are, however, interesting. 
Underneath and connected with it are troglodyte remains; there is 
also an alignment of pillar stones; some eight or ten are now visible 
They vary in height from five to eleven feet. These discoveries at 
Gezer confirm most unexpectedly the accuracy of a statement in 


,) 


Josh. x, 33, which indicates that Gezer and Lachish were in alliance. 
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FOREIGN OUTLOOE. 


SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT 


Joseph Mausbach. As a Roman Catholic he has taken up the 
lefense of Romanist morals against recent assaults, especially 
against W. Herrman! Romische und evangelische Sittlichkeit 
(Roman and Evangelical Morals). He has done this in a book en- 
titled Die katholische Moral, ihre Methoden, Grundsotze, und Auf- 
gaben (Roman Catholic Morals, its Methods, Principles, and Aims) 
Kéln, J. B. Bachem, 1901. Particularly does he treat of the place ol! 
casuistry in Roman Catholic morals. He says that casuistry must 
not be overestimated as a part of Romanist teaching, and this not 
withstanding that Pope Pius IX gave to St. Alfonso of Liguori the 
honorable title of Doctor ecclesia. This act did not belong to th 
ex cathedra, infallible utterances of the pope, and it does not signify 
that all the opinions of St. Alfonso were correct, nor that his meth 
ods are in all respects faultless, nor that they were better than othe! 


Church teachers’. Casuistic morality is to be considered especially 
in its relations to the needs of the confessional; but side by side 
with this there is a very important ascetic and mystical morality 
for Christians in all conditions, and a scholastic, speculative mo- 


rality, in which the general principles of morality, the questions of 
natural right and of social life, are discussed. But just because the 
Roman Catholic clergy, through the confessional, come into so much 
closer contact with the practical life of their flocks than do the 
Protestants, Romanist morals cannot confine itself to the considera- 
tion of moral principles, nor can it leave the decision of moral ques 
tions to the individual feeling. It must go into detail, must seek, 
in difficult and doubtful cases, to clarify the thought of the person 
making confession, and to establish a line above which the univer- 
sally valid can be found. Hence the necessity of casuistry. It 
must not be concluded from the minute investigations of the seventh 
commandment that such questions are considered in the confes- 
sional. These investigations have precisely the opposite purpose 
and effect, that is, to save men and women from dangerous reflec- 
tion upon sexual questions and to give them a clear answer to each 


question as soon as it arises. It is erroneous also to suppose that 


the Romanist looks upon the law as a burdensome limitation of his 


freedom. As a result of the new birth the Christian has received an 
outpouring of love which places him under the law of freedom 
But under the law of love is a system of laws which regulates all 
the different moral activities. There are not many doubtful cases 
in which the conscience does not bind us. Roman Catholic doctrine 
and practice have succeeded in making the most of the duties of the 
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faithful so clear that the conscience does not hesitate to decide. But 
in really doubtful cases the religious guide must guard against set- 
ting up as unquestionable duties those things which other earnest 
and morally thoughtful men have not declared to be duties. This 
is the true point of view of probabilism. It is designed to prevent 
the father confessor from enforcing his personal opinions upon 
others. In any case the consideration of what experienced spiritual 
leaders and theological authorities have thought relative to a cer- 
tain point is a better guarantee for the right determination of duty 
than the individual opinions, too often unripe and unclear, of him 
who comes to confession. From this wholly inadequate exhibition 
of the utterances of Mausbach it is clear that he knows how to make 
Romanism so plausible as to deceive the unwary. 


Wilhelm Soltau. In a recent booklet entitled Die Geburts- 
geschichte Jesu Christi (The Story of the Birth of Jesus Christ), 
Leipzig, 1902, Dieterich, he has once more proved himself a leader 
of the extreme radical critics. He holds in common with most 
scholars that the same laws of interpretation must be applied to all 
historical works, whether profane or sacred; but within the limits 
of this principle there is room for the greatest difference in the exer- 
cise of judgment. In the study of the virgin birth and other ele- 
ments of the infancy of Jesus as given us in Matthew and Luke it 
has been common to seek for heathen analogies. Soltau does not 
altogether avoid this method, but the peculiarity of his work does 
not lie therein, but in his use of certain inscriptions recently, or, 
in some cases, more remotely, discovered in Asia Minor, Persia, and 
Halicarnassus. These inscriptions apparently date from the year 
2 B. C. to 14 A. D., and celebrate, or provide for the celebration of, 
the birth of Augustus as the “Saviour of the whole human race.” 
Peace reigned on earth, men were filled with the best hopes for the 
future and with joy and courage for the present, according to those 
inscriptions. From the alleged similarity of these sentiments and 
expressions to those in Luke ii, 8ff., Soltau affirms that the angels’ 
song in Luke was invented on the basis of these inscriptions. An 
examination of the contents of the inscriptions, given in the Re- 
view a few years ago, in comparison with the language in Luke, 
shows that the similarity is not particularly striking, but that there 
are differences so great that Luke could not have borrowed his 
language from the inscriptions. For example, the “peace on earth” 
is “peace on land and sea,” that is, the declaration that there was no 
war at the time. To Soltau it appears plain that, having con- 
sciously applied to Jesus the language that primarily belonged to 
Augustus, Luke naturally took the next step and attributed to Jesus 
a supernatural origin similar to that asserted of Augustus. One 
who reads the inscriptions referred to will find the similarity be- 
tween their contents and the records in Luke somewhat surprising, 
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no doubt. And some explanation of that similarity is demanded 
The question is whether Soltau’s explanation is correct. To us the 
chief difficulty with it is that it attributes to Luke a conscious use 
of the contents of the inscriptions, followed by a conscious attempt 
to match Christ against Augustus in the matter of his supernatural 
origin. Even on the supposition that the whole story of the infancy 
is mythical, Soltau has given us a poor explanation. Myths do not 
arise in that way But how shall we explain the similarity? If it 
be remembered that the differences are as striking as the resem- 
blances it will be clear that Luke was original. But originality does 
not exclude all outside influence. Augustus was regarded by those 
who wrote the inscriptions as a real blessing to the world, and the 
authors expressed that conception as best they could, not shrinking 
from that undue and unjustifiable laudation which is common in 
speaking to or of certain European monarchs even to this day. 
Jesus was regarded by those who knew and loved him as a real bless- 
ing, and those who wrote concerning his birth and subsequent life 
expressed their sentiments in such language as best conveyed their 
sense of his worth. They knew language as did the inscribers; they 
knew what men prized and longed for; they felt that Jesus brought 
the blessings desired. If some thought these things were bestowed 
by the coming of Augustus, and others, without any thought of 
Augustus, felt that these taings were bestowed by the coming of 
Jesus, how natural that the spirit and language should be similar. 
The differences naturally arose from the subject and from the con- 
ceptions of the writers themselves, 


.——— 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

Die Frage der Wiederkunft Jesu (The Question of the Second 
Advent of Jesus) By W. Weiffenbach. Friedberg, 1901, C. Binder- 
nagel. This is a pamphlet rather than a book, and gives the sub- 
stance of an address delivered in 1898 at the conference of theolo- 
gians held at Eisenach It undertakes to solve the difficulties con- 
nected with the words of Jesus concerning the second coming as 
found in Mark xiii. It does not offer anything essentially different 
from the ideas contained in his book on The Teaching of Jesus con- 
cerning the second advent (Der Wiederkunftsgedanke Jesu), which 
appeared in 1873. The suggestions which he offers are that in Mark 
we have a brief Jewish apocalypse, consisting of verses 7-9a, 14-20, 
24-27, interwoven with real words of Jesus: and that there is in the 
words of Jesus really nothing about a second advent as ordinarily 
understood, but rather a prophecy of his resurrection. Among the 
Germans the idea of the introduction of the foreign matter in the 
form of a Jewish apocalypse has become quite prevalent, and num- 


bers in its favor such names as Holtzmann, Schmiedel, Keim, 
Weizsiicker, Wendt, and Pfleiderer, though they are not all agreed 
as to the constituent elements in this apocalypse. Anyone who will 
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take the trouble to read the words of Mark xiii, omitting the ve 


supposed by Weiffenbach to belongto the apocalypse, will observe th 
the sense is rendered somewha mpler by that means And he 
will then read the omitted portions consecutively he will discover 
that these also form a tolerably complete whole This is licient 
suggest, though not by any means to prove, Weiffenbach’'s the 
What is more important is that the passages read more smoothly 


and make better sense when the alleged apocalyptic portions are 





omitted. There is also another consideration, namely, that the omit 
ted portions read very much like well-known Jewish apocalypt 
f l 


utterances, such as are found in 2 Esdras, for examp It wil 


noticed that the advocates of Weiffenbach’s theory are all con 


nected with the most radical schools of New Testament criticism 
and this alone suffices to suggest the probability that the ground 
for their conclusions are, possibly. not altogether adequats There is 


in fact, no sufficient reason to dispute the integrity of the passage 


from the first to the last verse of chapter xiii rhere is no good 
I 4 

reason for supposing t Jesus did not sometimes employ languag: 

similar to that found in the Jewish apocalypses of his time And 


although taken in a large way it would seem that verse 32 is a 
denial of the possibility of correctly reading the signs Jesus himse 

gave by which to determine the time of the end, yet if those words 
be taken literally—day and hour t might be true that in a general 
way men might read those signs without hitting upon the exact 


time, to the day and hour, and so the second coming might 


come upon men unawares unless they watched constant! If. there 
fore, anyone should wish to maintain the integrity of the chapt 
he could do so on grounds scholarly enough to be respectable B 


if anybody should adopt the theory of Weiffenbach he could not } 
censured, since text criticism plainly shows us that things hay 
crept into the text that were not an original part of the gospels and 
epistles. There is no a priori reason why such might not have beet 


the case in this chapter of Mark 


Neueste Prinuzipien der alttestamentlichen Kritik gepritift 
(The Latest Principles of Old Testament Criticism Tested) By 
Eduard Konig. Gross-Lichterfelde-Berlin, E. Runge, 1902 Kinig 
is a firm believer in the rights of the biblical critic, and even gos 
so far as to hold that the right carries with it the duty In order to 


the proper exercise of biblical criticism it is necessary that the facts 


to be estimated should be rightly apprehended, and that the criteria 


or principles upon which the criticism is to proceed should be valid 
The facts with which text criticism has to deal arise from the study 


of parallel texts and the comparison of texts, translations, and cita- 
tions of the Old Testament In order properly to judge of these 
t 


materials it is necessary to discover the correct standards of judg 


ment, such as the grammatical construction of a text 
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the priority of this or that intellectual conception, and the difficulty 
of the reading. Passing these lightly by, he proceeds to the con- 
sideration of certain “directives” or “norms” applied by critics in 
more recent times; and it is in the discussion of these tnat the value 
of his book lies. The first of these pertains to the emp..asis on style 
as a means of determining the authorship of a text or a document. 
Kinig regards this criterion as exceedingly precarious, since style 
is so largely a subtle quality which is incapable of being estimated. 
This judgment will probably be accepted by the majority of students 
of the Bible in a general way; though each critic who uses argu- 
ments drawn from style thinks that it is not his own subjective feel- 
ing that determines his judgment, but plain objective facts. Another 
norm much applied of late is the metrical and strophic construction 
of certain parts of the Old Testament. Kinig does not believe that 
the rhythm of ancient Hebrew poetry is not so much based on the 
sound as it is upon the sense of the passage, and that when the 
sense is rhythmic the rhythm of sound might be ignored. Very cer- 
tain it is that the effort to complete the rhythm of sound leads to 
many grotesque attempts to emend the text. But these principles of 
criticism pertain to the form of literature; so, passing to its subject- 
matter, Kénig finds fault with what he calls the comparing (not 
comparative) method, according to which the history of each nation 
is supposed to conform to a general type and any variation from it 
is regarded as of doubtful reality. K6nig finds serious difficulties in 
another critical procedure, namely, that of personification according 
to which facts which are true only of tribes are attributed to an in- 
dividual. It is well known that by this method the patriarchs gen- 
erally are declared to be unhistorical characters. Finally, Kénig 
objects to the critical procedure which reduces so much of the Old 
Testament to myth or legend. He claims that it is one of the most 
prominent characteristics of the Israelitish religion that it claims 
to rest upon objective facts. And in opposition to those who say 
that the objective facts upon which the Israelitish religion rests are 
the works of Moses, not of Abraham, Isaac, or even of Jacob, Kénig 
affirms that the Israelites did recognize a pre-Mosaic period in their 
religious history. The book is certainly interesting, and illustrates 
the fact that the strength of the argument is by no means all on 
one side in the contest between the radicals and the conservatives 
in biblical criticism 


———— 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL, 

The Evangelical Sunday School Convention. To Americans 
the condition of the Sunday school in Germany is almost unaccount- 
able. In fact, there are large numbers of the most thoughtful 
Germans who almost hate the name Sunday school and all that it 
signifies; while they believe in what they call the Kindergot- 
tesdienst, that is, the religious service planned and conducted for 
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the benefit of children. Nevertheless the Sunday school is making 
progress in Germany, as the recent convention at Diisseldorf shows. 
According to the reports, there were in February, 1898, 1,647 school 
in which the group (class) system was maintained, with 385,467 
children, of whom 154,146 were boys and 231,321 were girls, with 


18,279 male and female teachers. Besides these there were 4,261 





schools not divided into classes, attended by 335,845 children. The 
growth was especially marked in the Rhine provinces, where in 1873 
there were only 81 schools, with 370 teachers and 7,661 children, 
while in 1898 there were 435 schools, with 67,719 children. An in- 
dication of the lack of interest in the Sunday school in Germany 
will be discovered in the fact that in 1902 the latest statistics were 
those of 1898. 


Aggressive Ethical Culture in Berne. The devotees of ethical 
culture in Berne, headed by Professor Netter, some time ago made 
a demand for the use of the cathedral or minster for their meetings. 
That this created much excitement goes without saying. The 
Church authorities refused the request, whereupon the appeal was 
made to the secular government, who refused them the use of the 
minster but granted them the use of the French church. The prin- 
ciple upon which the grant was made appears to be that churches 
are public buildings which should be available for all right pur 
poses to all citizens. The ecclesiastical establishment now com- 
plains that the sects with their private chapels are better protected 
by the State than is the established Church. 


The Circuit System in Lorraine. One effect of the German oc- 
cupation of Alsace and Lorraine has been the spread of Protestant- 
ism in those provinces, especially of the latter, partly by immigra- 
tion, partly by conversions. Still, the Protestants are very weak 
in many localities, and in order to enjoy religious services accord- 
ing to their own convictions they are obliged to have preachers who 
travel from place to place in circuits, traveling in summer on the 
bicycle, in winter by carriage. Religious instruction, being mostly 
in the hands of Roman Catholics, can be enjoyed by Protestant chil- 
dren in the public schools for the most part only by the employment 
of a teacher who goes from place to place, teaching mostly but four 
or five children in a school, one of these teachers having eighteen 
“appointments” with but one hundred children in all. 
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SUMMARY OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 





Tue Princeton The Review (Philadelphia) appears as the 
uccessor of the Pre / in and Reformed Review, which is discon 
tinued. An interestins y of Edward Irving by Meade C. Wil 
liams opens the fi ul I Irving was a brilliant genius but an 
impractical visionary, a i man with grievous infirmities. His Lon 
don fame was sudds le when Canning told the House of Com 
mons that he had hea rom a Scotch preacher in the Caledonian 
Chapel the most elog t rmon he had ever listened to rhen 
the city flocked to heat wonderful Scotchman who sprang at 
once from obscurity and despondency to the giddiest height of popu 
larity. His phraseology is rich, flowing, and redundant. His man 
ner is described by ¢ yle as “an unconscious play-actorism 
Peter Parley saw a strange mixture of saintliness and 
dandyism.” He was ha me in all physical features, except in 
being violently cross- e Whitefield, whom the godless wits 
of London nickna! Rev. Dr. Squintum.” Irving became inflated 
with his popularity, f 1 with overweening self-conceit, which grew 
into presumption, ari ince, and a feeling of personal infallibility 
He cultivated eccent: es as if they were cardinal Christian vir 
tues, so that Carlyle wt ‘He has swallowed the intoxicating 
poison. To walk il paths is now impossible to him. Hence 
forth singularity r eed upon singularity.” And later Carlyle 
lamented thus: “H« the mighty fallen! My own high Irving 
come to this by pa me irities and cockney admirations pud 
dling and muddlir h a head!” Rejecting and resenting all 
friendly counsel, Irvil ed on into fanaticism until all sane and 


ober hearers forsook him and he was left with “a coterie of charla- 





tans and moonshiny n visionary men and hysterical women,” 
whose blasphemou ul ies made his chapel a bedlam and 
carried the mighty geniu vn into irretrievable wreck. His career 
ended in sad, woef ening failure stands as a warning 
forever. One of hi é es was that fatal k concerning which 
John Brown, of Had ised to speak to his students: “If ye 
lack grace ye may y praying for it; if ye lack learning ye 
may get it by workir r it; but if ye lack common sense I dinna 
ken where ye are to " Professor Swing, of Oberlin, in his 


volume on The Theology of Albrecht Ritschl charged Dr. James Orr 


of Glasgow, with 1 ng the public as to the real nature of 
Ritschl’s teaching iyi! Professor Orr has done more thar any 
other critic to disere Ritschl His persistent attempts to ex 
plain away everythil ectively real from the theology of Ritsc] 
render him, in spite of | scholarly accomplishments, a misleadir 


he understanding of the Ritschlian theology.” To th 


guide to 
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the Prince 


ton Theological Revi reiterating and reinforcing his assertion 
that the interpretations given to evangelical doctrines by the Ritsch 
lian theology render that theology forever impossible for the pur 
poses of the evangelical Churches; and declaring that Ritscl state 


ments are often tantalizingly obscure, frequently incoherent, and 
even when evangelical in sound are essentially something very 
different Even Professor Swing admits that Ri hl’s followers 
“have had less to say publicly in direct praise of his theology than 
they have in the way of modifying his individual statements On 
the subject of our Lord’s resurrection Professor Orr says, “It is diffi 
cult to catch Ritschl’s own attitude; his whole position is extremely 
vague.” And as to the Ritschlian school, while there is positive 
wing, represented by Kaftan and Loofs and Hiiring, which does give 
unequivocal expression to its faith in the resurrection, yet the ma 
jority of Ritschlians either (1) reject the bodily resurrection (the 
physical miracle) while holding as “a thought of faith” that Christ 


still lives rule : 





and s: or (2) admit supernatural “appearances” 
Christ to the disciples, though not a bodily rising; while (3) prac 
tically all hold that the historical question is unimportant to faith. 
Dr. Orr holds also that Ritschl weakens the idea of sin in its scrip 
tural aspect by bringing it largely under the category of ines 
and by regarding it as in apparently inevitable product f the 
human will under the given conditions of development At one 
time Ritschl strongly expressed the d ine of gui’ as involvir 
the necessity of punishment, but in his later wr he parts con 
pany with the whole idea of retributive punishment and the idea o 
justice connected therewith, and denies the existence of a punitiv 


God. Mr R 
“If there is no wrath of God against sin 
This Rits 


will in Even Garvie, frien 


by God of sin conclusion hl ¢ 


Dorner says that “no clear, connected doctrine respecting punish 
ment, God’s punitive judgment, moral freedom, or guilt is to be 
found in Ritscl Professor Orr charges Rits theofogy wi 

excessive subjectivity and contends (1) that Ritschl bases the know! 
edge of God, and with it the whole religious view, on purely sub 
jective grounds (2) that his theology is bound up W tha theory ‘ 

knowledge and of judgments of value which 1 n unwarranted 
divorce betwee theoretic and rel ol knowled ind ir he 
< t ve chara of tl! er (3) that even ob e religion 
realities are held to be apprehended only sul I ms, Or 
as “mirrored in the en and (4) that the od of apprehen 
sion of these I ties are not I d I the ob tive Lale 
of the case, but are molded, heightened, colored by r ( feelir 

and imagination, in the way that best suits subjective (religious) 
needs Dr. Orr's article criticises the doctrine of “value-judgments” 
of which Ritsch] makes so much, and also the Ritschlian view of the 


d of Redemption, about 


Person of Christ 


al 
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The question is not so much as to what Ritschl] taught as to the ade- 
quacy of his teaching. It is very well to speak of what Professor Swing 
calls the “Godhood” of Christ; but is this predicate satisfied by saying 
that Christ, as the perfect revelation of God in humanity, and as exer 
cising spiritual supremacy over the world, has to us the “religious value” 
of God? The question recurs, Ought any being to have the religious 
value of God to us who is not personally and essentially God? The 
whole doctrine of a real incarnation is here involved. And Ritschl's 
system, it must be reaffirmed, has no such doctrine. Similarly it is not 
“misleading” to say that Ritschl’s theology has no vicarious atonement, 
or provision for the expiation of guilt of any kind. Professor Swing 
himself affirms as much. The question is, Is such a theology satisfa 
tory as an interpretation of the Gospel? There is nothing “misleading” 
in denying it, if possibly there is a danger of misleading in affirming it. 
Perhaps, however, enough has been advanced to show that Ritschl’s the 
ology is not all such smooth sailing as Professor Swing seems to imagine, 


and to enable the reader to judge of such a resounding sentence as the 
following: “These world-transforming views which inspired the teaching 
of Albrecht Ritschl, and ich have been obscured by the wood, hay, and 
stubble of so many of Ritschl’s critics, we are now, I trust, in a better 


condition to estimate for ourselves at something of their true worth for 
constructive theology 


In its eightieth year, the Westminster Review (London) shows 
something less than its old-time keenness, force, and sparkle. The 
January issue contains more variety than interest. “The Skeleton 
at the Feast” is the increase of insanity in Great Britain, nearly 
twenty-five thousand fresh cases of lunacy having been admitted to 
asylums in 1901. “A Country without Strikes” is New Zealand, 
whose example is held up to other lands by Henry Demarest Lloyd 
’ is an unsatis 
factory article by Alexander Mackendrick. Karl Blind has a rather 
meager paper on “The Germans in the United States.” J. G. Alger 


in a small octavo volume Religion and Morality’ 


writes of various things as they were in England in the Fifties. 
Spurgeon, when in the exuberance of youth, sometimes startled the 
proprieties. Once, when a guest at the house of a zealous teetotaler, 
he horrified his host by throwing down his knife and fork at dinner 


and declaring that he uuld not go on without beer; and shocked 
his host still more by hting a cigar at the grate fire before rising 
from his knees at family prayer. Reading Phil. iv, 4, “Rejoice in the 
Lord alway: and again I say, Rejoice,” Spurgeon remarked, “Some 
Christians seem to read this, ‘Groan in the Lord alway: and again 
I say, Groan.’”” A Methodist was once tried and fined in the Court 


of Petty Sessions for singing a hymn at a grave after the Church 
of England clergyman had concluded the burial service and gone 
away. In the Fifties Wesleyan ministers and the wealthy Methodist 
laymen were generally with the Conservatives in politics, and po- 
litically friendly to the Establishment. In those days novel-reading 
was discountenanced among the “middle class.” Tupper in poetry 
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and Dr. John Cumming in theology held the field. Texts were taken 
indiscriminately from the Bible as being literally and unquestion- 
ably true, whether uttered by the Lord, or by Job, or by Job's un- 
wise friends, or even by Satan himself; the idea being that every 
statement in the Bible is soberly, prosaically, scientifically, neces- 
sarily true. A Wesleyan Reform minister had to resign his charge, 
on account of having taken as a text two verses in Proverbs of ex- 
actly contrary tenor, and then explaining that each verse was only 
a half truth. One writer undertook to reconcile geology with his 
reading of Genesis by suggesting that the earth was created, at one 
stroke, just as it stands, strata, fossils, and all. A notice of The 
Life and Letters of James Martineau furnishes this illustration of 
Martineau’s willingness to “cast his blunders into the dark behind 
him.” In a letter to Mr. R. H. Hutton, in 1852, he refers to Carlyle 
in no complimentary terms: “Carlyle’s ‘Pantheism’ is not like that 
of Oersted or any philosopher, and is, I fear, an unmanageable ob- 
ject of attack. It is so wholly unsystematic, illogical, wild, and 
fantastic that thought finds nothing in it to grapple with. How can 
one refute the utterances of an oracle or a satirist? His power over 
intellectual men appears to me not unlike that of Joe Smith, the 
prophet, over the Mormons, dependent on strength of will and mas- 
sive effrontery of dogma persevered in amid a universal incertitude 
weakening other men.” But in a letter to Mr. J. Hunton Smith, 
written in 1876, we happily find that Martineau had completely re- 
versed this superficial judgment: “I regard it as an honor far beyond 
my due to be associated in anyone’s mind with Thomas Carlyle, a 
man who above all others stands amidst this age as its prophet and 
interpreter. He has shamed the folly and braced the nerves and 
touched the conscience of not a few, including some of the noblest 
spirits of our time. But he will leave no successor, I fear, that can 
bend his bow, and when he is gone there will be no such voice to 
be a terror to pretenders and an inspiration to veracious men.” We 
are told that Martineau was gifted with a vivid imagination, a great 
deal of sentiment, and—a not very good memory. The combination, 
at least on one occasion, and we suspect on more than one, betrayed 
him into something more than mere inaccuracy. The story is re 
lated by Dr. Drummond that on a certain Sunday in 1844 Theodore 
Parker preached in Martineau’s chapel in Liverpool, Martineau be 
ing away from home on that day, as was proved by a letter of Mrs 





Martineau’s. In 1876, this visit of Parker’s being under discussion, 
Martineau referred to his distinct recollection of it, and the im- 
pression it made upon him. Being reminded of it, he denied his 
absence from home, and further referred to the vivid image Parker's 
preaching left upon his memory. At last, convinced of his mistake, 
he retracted, and made this admission “For the lively image that 
I have of Parker's preaching I can account only by supposing that I 
constructed it from descriptions given me by my friends, interpreted 
by my personal knowledge of the man. ... My error shows, by a new 
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instance, how difficult it is to prevent imagination going shares with 


memory in the production of history.” The discussion of Religion 
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petition only the fittest can survive. An in- 


Harper's Monthly Magazine (New York), 


ixth volume Its January, 1903, issue is an 


nty-five or thirty authors, playing more liter- 
ines than the musicians in a band-wagon It 


and compass. Stories and poems are offset 


n Plants of Crvstal.” by Professor Albert 


iversity, and on “Becquerel Rays,” by Pro- 
of Cambridge University: while Professor 
niversity, writes of “The Coinage of Words,” 


The Man who is to Come,” and Wu Ting 


Western Civilization.” The trait which will 
who is to come from the man who is now here, 


be an increased power of subordinating the 
Possibly no pagan country ever sent to a Chris 
tian nation a diplomat more affable though bluff, discreet though in- 
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dependent, cheery though serious, equa!ly interested and interesting, 
than the recent Chinese Minister at Washington, Wu Ting-Fang 
And possibly no representative of the Kingdom of the Celestials 
ever carried home in his own person more of Western civilization 
Probably no living Chinaman is better qualified to umpire with 
broad intelligence and fair-mindedness any contest or comparison 
between Chinese and Western civilization. Evidence of this appears 
in his article in Harper's Monthly. When Li Hung Chang was in 
this country he virtually admitted the superiority of Christianity in 
its Golden Rule, which enjoins an active rather than a passive be- 
nevolence, a positive and not a merely negative virtue. On this sub- 
ject Minister Wu writes thus: “It may be rather farfetched to trace 
the inherent characteristics of Chinese and American civilizations 
to the teachings of the Golden Rule as enunciated respectively by 
Christ and by Confucius. Christ says, ‘Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them.’ The command is 
positive, and in some respects aggressive. It requires something to 
be done. It fosters proselytism, and tends indirectly to encourage 
national expansion. On the other hand, what does Confucius teach? 
‘Do not do to others,’ says he, ‘what you do not wish others to do 
to you.’ Noninterference with other people's affairs is the keynote 
of this injunction. This accords perfectly with the spirit of Chinese 
civilization It manifests no desire to extend its sway over other 
nations. It seeks to benefit only those who come voluntarily under 
its influence. The Book of Rites, moreover, has this passage in sup 
port of the teaching of Confucius: ‘It is for the learner to come to 
learn, and not for the teacher to go to teach.’” In what sharp con- 
trast with that maxim is the command of our Lord and Saviour, 
“Go, teach! Go ye into all the world! Go, teach, disciple, convert, 
baptize!” The discerning Chinese statesman clearly sees that what 
distinguishes Christianity and its civilization is a greater amount of 
“Go!” Active power and boundless enterprise are the tokens of 
Christ's presence. Precisely in proportion as a Christian Church is 
actively missionary is it really Christian. The aggressive temper 
of Christianity insures invasion and conflict at every point of con- 
tact. From now on, pazan civilization, the world over, can count on 
having that. And it seems hardly possible that so shrewd a thinker 
as Wu Ting-Fang fails to perceive that in this very essay of his 
there may be seen, between the lines, foreshadowings of the nature 
and inevitableness of the final result of the attrition, intrusion, and 
conflict of the Christian temper, ideas, and institutions, against the 
comparatively inactive, inert, and powerless spirit of heathenism 
Jesus is an expansionist and an imperialist. He will not rest nor 
let his people rest until the uttermost parts of the earth are his 
possession. The Christian Church is militant. Over it sounds for- 
ever, peremptory as an alarm gong, the clang of the great “Go!’ 
and it is going. “Thousands at its bidding speed and post o’er land 
and ocean without rest.” Wu Ting-Fang must see that Christianity 
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in all its parts is all of a piece with its Golden Rule. Virtue raised 
to its highest power, morality mobilized like an army, religion in 
action—that is what Christianity is. And in that fact the pagan 
superstitions, called by courtesy religions, may read their doom by 
the aiding torchlight which Wu Ting-Fang holds in Harper's Month- 
ly. In the same number Charles Dudley Warner, comparing Miss 
Wilkins’s Portion of Labor and Hauptmann’s Weavers, both of which 
deal with the life of the toiling poor, thinks that the differing as- 
pects worn by poverty in the two books may arise from a difference 
in the conditions in America and in other countries, “Poverty is 
the same everywhere; like slavery, it is still a bitter draught. But 
the physiognomy of the poor varies from land to land and from age 
to age. It expresses patience and despair almost everywhere, but 
in our country there is conjecturable a certain surprise, the bewilder- 
ment of people who have been taught to expect better things of life, 
and who have fallen to the ground through the breaking of a prom- 
ise somewhere. Was this, their incredulous faces seem to ask, really 
the meaning of this glad New World? If Miss Wilkins has caught 
this expression on the faces of our poor she has divined the differ- 
ence between them and the poor of the Old World, where misery is 
so much the rule and of so ancient date that all hope has died out 
of it, and there is no look of bewildered surprise at its continuance.” 





BuLKIEsT of its class in Europe or America is the International 
Quarterly (Burlington, Vt.) into which the International Monthly 
has been expanded. It is issued in September, December, March, 
and June, at $4 a year. Single numbers, $1.25. Its contributors, 
drawn from all countries, are among the most distinguished in the 
world, and the range of its discussions is enormous. In the Septem- 
ber issue is a long and brilliant article on Napoleon by Marc Debrit, 
of which this is part 


The real hero of modern legend, the legend that towers above the whole 


century, is Napoleon. The Napoleonic legend did not arise at once, that 
is, while he was the 


powerful master of France, and while he was 
crushing Europe under his iron heel with an amount of free-and-easiness, 
and a contempt for the rights of others that has been equaled or sur- 
passed only by the great Asiatic conquerors Timurlane and Ghenghis 
Khan. At that time he was admired and feared, but he had not yet be 


later, the ideal of grandeur and chivalric majesty 


come, as he did become 
His epic commenced after his fall only, and the date of that commence 
ment may also be said to lie between the abdication of Fontainebleau 
and the Hundred Days. It was developed after Waterloo, especially 
when the vanquished despot appeared in fallen majesty on that rock of 
St. Helena, which turned out, indeed, to be a magnificent pedestal for 
him. Then it was that all the officers on half pay, whe had grumbled 
against him ef yore, and who now, dissatisfied with the king’s govern- 


ment, which distrusted them and cut off their supplies, invented the 
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Napoleonic cult. They turned their former commander into a sort rf 


demigod endowed with every virtue, at once the representative of the 


Revolution, whi he had destroyed by completing it, and of the genius 
of France, which he had worn out for the benefit of his owt imbition 


Every wrong he had been so often reproached with, his egotism, hi 
nepotism, his conten pt tor men and women, his jealousy of those wh 

military glory offended his own, his harshness toward the vanquished, | 

lack of scruples, carried to the length of judicial murder, as was seen in 
the case of the Duke d’Enghien, his preference for servile mediocrity, 
even for rascals such as Talleyrand and Fouché, whom he made his 
habitual companions, although well aware that they were capable of any 


thing, somewhat after the fashion of his masters, the sultans of the East, 
who turned eunuchs into ministers—all these features of his character, 
well known to his contemporaries, completely disappeared in this apothe 
osis behind the power of the personage and the incarnation of the glory 
of arms—the latest in time of the great conquerors. The legend, how 
ever, still subsisted until the day when a celebrated historian, M. Taine, 
happened to examine it and perceived that it did not quite come up to 
what it was believed to be. He studied the legend with the microscope, 
dissected it with his scalpel, and discovered that under the great general 
there was an astute politician and a fiercely ambitious man: under the 
glorious Frenchman, a tricky and unscrupulous Corsican, the worthy de 
scendant of the Italian condottieri, his ancestors. When Napoleon won 
he became ferocious, that is, insatiable: when he lost he was a wholly 
different man, losing his energy, his quick-sightedness. Instead of stop 


get out of the 


ping the rout he outstripped it, leaving his generals to 
mess in the best was they could in the absence of orders At certain 
times he became pusillanimous; he was afraid. This happened three 
times—after Moscow, after Leipzig, after Waterloo; for it must not be 
forgotten that this man, who was a great captain, and whom his admirers 
place above all others, linked his name none the less with the names of 
three of the greatest routs known in history, and that on none of these 
occasions did he rise to the circumstances, failing even to do his duty as 
a general. He hastened on to prepare the return blow, he was in the 
habit of saying. but in truth he fled not from the foe, but from his re 
sponsibilities. He was a great conqueror, the greatest, possibly, with 
Hannibal, Alexander, and Cwsar, but he fails to attain the foremost place 


because he failed to be always equal to himself, whether in good or in 


evil fortune. Turenne was defeated occasionally, but he never bolted at 
full speed ahead of his routed army Napoleon was incapable of a gen 
I I 


erous feeling, and so never had a friend. He looked upon men as vile 
cash or instruments to be made use of to gratify his caprice or his am 
bition. He knew no pity As he rode over the battlefield of Eylau 
strewn with twenty-nine thousand bodies, he turned the dead over with 
his foot, and said to the generals around him, “Mere rabble!’ 


In the December issue of The International are thirteen articles 
on such topics as “The Drama in Spain,” “The Philosophy of Taine 
and Renan,” “Faith in Nature,” “Ethnology and the Science of Re 
ligion,” “The Beginnings of Mind,” “The American Workman and 
the French,” “Recent American Architecture,” “National Antago- 
nisms,” “Home Rule for American Cities,” with a review of President 
Roosevelt's first year by Joseph B. Bishop, of New York 
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The Death of Christ. Its Place and Interpretation in the New Testament. By 


JAMES DENNEY, D.D., Professor of New Testament Language, Literature, and 
Theology, United } ( irch College, Glasgow. l2mo, pp. 334. New York 
A. C. Armstrong & 5 Price, cloth, $1.50. 


This is not an exhaustive treatise on the Atonement or on Justifi- 
cation: it is an examination of the New Testament teaching on the 
Death of Christ. Neither in theology nor in preaching to-day does 
the death of Christ hold that prominence which is given it in the 
New Testament. To set Christ’s death in that scriptural high relief, 
thus rectifying current Christianity by the proportions and perspec- 
tive of apostolic Christianity, is part of our author’s purpose. He 
takes a fresh survey of the ground in the light contributed by the 
critical investigation of Scripture which has been the work of the 
last two generations While religion is one thing and theology an 
other, they meet and are inextricably involved with each other in 
the cross of Christ interpreted as the New Testament interprets it 
Dr. Denney’s study of this supreme subject is at once scientific and 
devout, critical and reverent In his preface he writes, “If evan 
gelists were our theologians or theologians our evangelists, we 
should come nearer being the ideal Church;” and he hopes that in 
this book he has done something to bridge the gulf between them. 
Certainly he has given to a day which badly needs it a new and 
weighty invoice of thoroughly evangelistic theology and biblical 
exposition. No analytical discussion of the book is possible here 
But we call attention to it as the timely offering of a scholar of 
high repute, especially valuable in warming the atmosphere of a 
time when not a little pretentious scholarship is facing toward frigid 
regions. On page 169 the author points out Ritschl’s failure to 
understand correctly what the New Testament means by “the right 
eousness of God,” and says: “Ritschl’s treatment of the passage in 
Rom. iii, 3ff., where God’s righteousness is spoken of in connection 
with the judgment of the world, and with the infliction of the final 
wrath upon it, and where it evidently includes something else than 
the gracious consistency to which Ritschl would limit it, is an 
amusing combination of sophistry and paradox.” In insisting that 
Gospel preaching must be a preaching of Christ’s death and not mere 
ly about it, Dr. Denney says that its vicarious or substitutionary 
character is necessary in order to account for its importance; and 
also that a rational connection must be shown between that death 
and the responsibilities which sin involves, and from which that 
death delivers. His meaning is made clear by the following simple 
illustration: “If I were sitting on the end of a pier on a summer 
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day, enjoying the sunshine, and some one should come along and 
jump into the water and get drowned to prove his love for me, I 
would find it quite unintelligible. I might be much in need of love, 
but an act in no rational relation to any of my necessities could not 
prove it. But if I had fallen off the pier and were drowning, and 
some one sprang into the water, and at the cost of making my peril, 
or what but for him would be my fate, his own, saved me from 
death, then I should say, ‘Greater love hath no man than this.’ I 
should say it intelligently and intelligibly, because there would be 
an intelligible relation between the sacrifice which love made and 
the necessity from which it redeemed And there must be such an 
intelligible relation between the death of Christ—the great act in 
which his love to sinners is demonstrated—and the sin of the world 
for which in his blood he is the propitiation. I have never seen any 
intelligible relation established between them, except that which is 
the key to the whole of New Testament teaching, and which bids us 
say, as we look at the Cross, He bore our sins, He died our death. It 
is so that his love constrains us The propitiatory death of Christ, 
as an all-transcending demonstration of his love, evokes in sinful 
souls a response which is the whole of Christianity.” In the chap 
ter on the importance of the death of Christ in preaching and in 
theology Dr. Denney is entirely Methodistic. ‘Because of the Atone 
ment made by the death of Christ, there is no condemnation to them 
that are in Christ Jesus. We have the assurance of a divine love 
which has gone deeper than all our sins, and has taken on itself the 
responsibility of them and the responsibility of delivering us from 
them. A relation to God in which sin has nothing to say, but which 
is summed up in Christ and his perfect Atonement for sin—in John 
Wesley's words, full salvation now—is the burden of the Gospel 

This is the great soul-winning Gospel, this message of a sin-bearing, 
sin-expiating love, which pleads for acceptance, which takes the 
whole responsibility of the sinner unconditionally, with no pre 
liminaries, if only he abandon himself to it. Only the preaching of 
full salvation now, as Wesley tells us—and who knew better than 
he?—has any promise in it of revival.” Dr. Denney’s volume might 
almost be called A Text-Book for Evangelists, in which class he 
would include every preacher who really preaches the Gospel. And 
it is a book to make evangelism sane, intelligent, and convincing 
On the adaptation of the Gospel to the conscience, the author says 
“It is true that the Atonement presupposes conscience and appeals 
to it, but it is truer still that of all powers in the world it is the 
supreme power for creating and deepening conscience. The first 
Moravian missionaries to Greenland, after twenty years of fruitless 
toil in indirect approaches to the savage mind, found it suddenly 
responsive to the appeal of the Cross. Probably Paul made no mis 
take when he delivered to the Corinthians immediately the message 
of the Atonement. No one can tell how near conscience is to the 
surface, or how quickly in any man it may respond to the appeal 
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We might have thought that in Corinth much preliminary sapping 
and mining would have been requisite before the appeal could be 
made with any prospect of success; but Paul judged otherwise, and 
preached from the very outset the great hope of the Gospel, by which 
conscience is at once evoked and redeemed. . All experience shows 
that the Gospel wins by its magnitude, and that the true method for 
the evangelist-preacher is to put the great things in the forefront.” 
Dr. Denney’s powerful volume closes by saying: “The Son of God, 
made sin for men, so held Paul’s eyes and heart, so entered into his 
being with annihilative and creative power, that all he was and all 
he meant by life were due to him alone. Paul does not look any 
where but to the Cross for the ideals and motives of the Christian 
they are all there. And the more one dwells in the New Testament, 
and tries to find the point oi view from which it shows a per 
fect unity, the mors ; he convinced that the Atonement is the 
key to Christianity as a whole. ‘Christ died for the ungodly.’” 
Socinianism (or Unitarianism) is supposed by many to be spe 
cially connected with denial of the Incarnation. But it  be- 
gan historically with the denial of the Atonement It is with the 
denial of the Atonement that it always begins anew, and, as Dr. 
Denney points out, to begin there is to end, sooner or later, with 
putting Christ out of the Christian religion altogether. Some of 
Harnack’s teachings face that way. And that way lies impotence 
and death for the Christian Church. Such a book as the one before 
us is urgently needed to counteract the existing tendency to magnify 
the Incarnation and to minify the Atonement 


Ourselves and thet By J. BRIERLEY, B.A J.B.” of TheChristian World 
12mo, pp. 40. N York: T nas Whittaker. Price, cloth, $1.50 
These studies in life and religion are a companion volume with 
Studies of the Soul, by the same author, noticed in Editorial Dis 


cussions in this number The title given to this volume means that 
the essays it contains aim to set the facts and experiences of religion 
in the framework of that new Universe which modern research has 
opened to us, in accordance with the conviction that religious teach 


ing must henceforth be a cosmic teaching. This central idea pervades 


the book, speaking distinctly in the very first essay, which is entitled 
“A Roomier Universe Man has not yet fully adjusted his concep- 
tions to the vaster cosmos which astronomy has opened to view. See 
Tennyson’s poem “Vastness.” Hear Carlyle, when a friend called 
his attention to the brilliant night-sky as “a glorious sight,” exclaim- 


ing with a shudder Man, it’s just dreadful!” Though not yet fully 


acclimatized to immensity, man is feeling his way about in his enor- 


mous habitation, and after a while his spirit will be not only at 
home in it but glor ly free and exultant. It is immensely reassur 
ing to realize that to the uttermost verge of these vast spaces we 


find not only everywhere the presence of a Mind, but of the same 


Mind. And if the universe, through all its extent, knows but one 
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Master of the House, who is already known to us, there is enough in 
that to thaw out the chill of strangeness and to make the cosmic 
spaces to their uttermost reach friendly and homelike. Furthermore, 
the greater the universe, the greater its Maker. And if God in these 
later ages has astonished us by the revelation of his mighty work 
ings on the material side of the universe, what surprises may he 
not have in store for us on the side which is spiritual? If his power 
is expressed in that wondrous stream of worlds, the Milky Way, 
what is the Love that is proportioned to such a Power, and what 
marvels may we not expect from it? And majestic as is the realm of 
the stars, there are roomier realms for the soul. Christ teaches that 
worldliness is provincialism, it is absurdly limited. He brings us 
tidings from a larger world on which he proposes straightway to 
launch us. His proposition is that we should 


Here on this bank in some way live the life 
Be yond the bridge 


The parochial view finds its end in the gaining of sensual pleasures, 
of wealth and worldly honors. Christ proclaims this to be the pas 
time of babes, and suggests that we take up pursuits worthy of man- 
hood. He speaks as the citizen and emissary of a larger universe to 
whose vaster and more splendid careers he invites us. He set us an 
example by taking suffering and trial, and affront and ignominy, as 
moments simply in a constant spiritual ascent, as factors and instru- 
ments for making visible on earth the invisible things of the King 
dom of God. The essay on “The Divine Indifference” gives reasons 
why we should “bear without resentment the divine reserve,” and 
feel assured that this mysterious universe has a kindly significance: 
more than this, that those who penetrate to its spiritual center find 
there a clear sky and angels’ food. To him that overcometh the 
demons of doubt and fear is given to eat of hidden manna. The 
Jesuits have been credited with proprietorship of the doctrine 
that the end justifies the means; but a Ritualist Oxford don of the 
nineteenth century said, “Make yourself clear that you are justified 
in deception and then lie like a trooper.” A French writer has said, 
“Beware of a religion which substitutes itself for everything; that 
makes monks. Seek a religion which penetrates everything; that 
makes Christians.” To shut up our religion to the narrow ground of 
a few elementary ideas is to put it in charge of a kitchen-garden 
when its true role is to govern a universe. Those who think law is 
only harsh are shown some truth in the statement that it is full of 
grace; that in its operations, its conditions, its promises, its per- 
formances, it suggests everywhere what we understand by Gospel 
A man preposes to learn swimming or cycling. He finds himself 
immediately in contact with certain laws. They say to him, “Be 
lieve, obey, and according to your faith it shall be unto you.” The 
neophyte, if he be nervous, imagines that while other men in this 


matter may be under grace, he is certainly singled out for reproba 
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tion. The laws by which a man may keep at the top of the water or 
in easy equilibrium on a bicycle, have assuredly, his fears suggest, a 
statute of limitations which shuts him out. Let him trust and see 
He learns finally that in place of reprobation, of favoritism, of limi 
tation, the law says, ““Whosoever will.” To all and sundry, to rich 
and poor, to gentle and simple, to wise and foolish, to good and bad, 
it offers without restriction all its largess of service, provided only 
it is trusted and obeyed .. What a significant eulogium was that 
pronounced by the skeptic Gibbon on the mystic William Law, who 
was tutor in Gibbon’s father’s house at Putney: “In our family Wil 
liam Law left the reputation of a man who believed all that he pro- 
fessed, and practiced all that he enjoined.” ... “Art thou Brother 
Francis of Assisi?” said a peasant once to a saint. “Yes,” was the 
answer. “Well, try to be as good as all think thee to be, because 
many have great faith in thee, and therefore I admonish thee to be 
nothing less than people hope of thee.” Our chief debt to our fellows 
is the obligation to be good, to live the highest life we know A 
childlike, God-loving soul, that begins its life afresh every morning 
whose history is that of a perpetual soaring, is the most refreshing, 
heart-healing thing that exists. Beneath the world’s cynicism live 

the consciousness that its chief treasure, its rarest product, its pearl 
of price, is the saint vernatural life. When humanity sees this 
plant growing in the lerness it takes heart in its journeying, 
knowing it is not forsaken of God. ... The religion of the old 
Stoics had a gray sky over it, and a north wind blowing. It was 
bracing, or stiffening, but the scene lacked sunshine. Just here it is 
that the Christian sanctity so far surpasses the Stoic sanctity. It 
gives a positive for the pagan negative [See notice of Harper's 
Monthly in Summary of Reviews, in this number.] It offers a home 
in the invisible such as we search for in vain in Epictetus, or Seneca, 
or Marcus Aurelius They have hardened themselves into a noble 


scorn of pain and lo but they have not that fine sense of harbor- 
age far up in the shelter of the Will of God which enabled our Bax- 
ter to sing: 
No walls bars can kee Pp Thee out, 
None can confine a holy soul; 
The streets of heaven it walks about, 
None n its liberty control. 


This spirit which makes the soul, in old Tauler’s words, “so 
grounded in God that it is dissolved in the inmost of the Divine na- 
ture,” is far more than a defiance of the world’s disabilities. Its note 
is not Stoic defiance, but delight. The soul revels in having attained 
at last to life’s inmost secret, and being launched at last on a career 
which answers its deepest aspiration and calls forth all its powers 

Religion and amusement: the two things are here together on 
this God's earth of ours; have been here from the beginning, and 


we have not yet found the formula which unites or sensibly relates 
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them to each other. Piety still looks askance at merriment and 
knows not what terms it ought to make with it. Singular it is that, 


in a world which has never been without philosophers, there should 
have been all along confusion so utter on a theme so vital. Cicero 
introduces the question of the significance only to dismiss it as in- 
soluble. Christian thinkers discuss amusements from all manner of 
standpoints, but generally end by leaving their subject in the air 
The old Puritans, frowning on laughter and all amusements, invited 
such raillery as this 


These in a zeal to express how much they ao 
The organs hate, have silenced bagpipes too; 
And harmless Maypoles all are railed upon, 


As if they were the towers of Babylon 


The medieval Church, with all its faults, understood one side of 
human nature better, and saw a truth the Puritan could not see, 
namely, that God has given gayety a place in the cosmic scheme, and 
laughter lies at the inmost heart of things. Nature’s handiwork 
completes itself always with a smile. Sunshine is not only light and 
warmth; it is festivity. The young of all animals salute life with 
gay gambolings. Their glee is Nature’s theology, asserting against 
all comers that the world is a good world and a wholesome. An 
acute thinker has declared this psychological law: ““‘The more a man 
is capable of entire and profound seriousness the more heartily can 
he laugh.” The prime function of religion is to supply that inne 
reconciliation and peace without which no true merriment is pos 
sible. The soul cannot laugh its own laugh till God has filled it and 
all is well overhead Such is a taste of the richness of Brierley’s 
two volumes of essays. Their copious affluence of illustrative matter 
makes them a mine of helpful suggestions, of themes and treatment, 
for the minister in his study and his pulpit. And they are set to the 
lines and dimensions of modern thought 


The Drillmaster of Methodism Principles and Methods for the Class Leader and 
the Pastor. By CHARLES L. GoopELI 12m0, pp. 248 New York: Eaton & 
Mains. Cincinnati: Jennings & Pye *rice, cloth, $1.25 


Briefly, this is the best and most stimulating, as it is the freshest, 
book now extant on the class meeting. It is written in the full glow 
of action by the laborious and successful pastor of perhaps the 
largest membership in Methodism The Hanson Place Church 
(Brooklyn, N. Y.) and its minister believe in class meetings and 
keep them in vigorous operation Dr. Goodell begins thus: “One 
hundred and forty-two years ago the question was asked in open 
Conference, John Wesley in the chair, ‘Can nothing be done to make 
From this 


9° 


the meetings of the classes more lively and profitable 
it will be seen that the questions concerning class meetings which 
interest us to-day are by no means new questions. The class meet 
ing, like the Church itself, has had its revivals and declensions 
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but in spite of all efforts to abolish it or to provide for it a substi 
tute it still holds its place, second to none, as a means of grace in 
the development of a noble Christian character. The recent revival 
of interest in the class meeting throughout the country proves that 
Methodism is convinced that it must foster and sustain it.” Twenty 
years ago the energetic rector of one of the principal Protestant 
Episcopalian churches in New York city said to the writer of this 
book notice: “The most valuable thing you Methodists have in your 
system is the class meeting. If ! yuld introduce it and operate it 
up to its capacity I would increase the spirituality and working 
power of mychurch one hundred per cent.” This penetrating outsider 
perceived in the class meeting the immense potency which un- 
deniably resides therein. If worked according to its intention and 
up to its possibility it will transform and empower any church. Dr 
Goodell’s handbook seems to lack nothing which could contribute 
to make it a veritable help-book. A pastor’s most delicate, and often 
most difficult, duty is to find and appoint the really capable leader 
for each class. From the book before us the dullest leader may get 
some awakening and enkindling if he be capable of any arousement; 
while the wisest and ablest leader may get some helpful hints and 
materials. “For pastors and leaders who are nonplused and dis 
couraged in regard to class meetings this book is a godsend, being 
full of really practical suggestions about “The Pastor and the Class,” 
“The Present Problem of the Class,” “The Class Leader’s Prepara- 
tion,” “Methods in Class Leading,” “Plans and Topics,” “How to 
rill the Class,” “Some Mistakes of Class Leaders,” “The Proba- 
tioners’ Class,” “How One Class was Formed,” “The Leader who 
Didn't Know,” “An Old-time Class Meeting,” “Bible Chapters for 
the Class Leader \ Year’s Topics,” “Course of Reading for Class 
Leaders,” and other important topics. One chapter tells how Queen 
Victoria attended a Methodist class meeting. Another contains an 
excellent selection of “Great Thoughts for Closet and Class.” (Who 
was it who said when awaiting death, “Give me a great thought to 
refresh myself with? Life is best sustained and death is best met 
by the uplifting power of great thoughts.) Another chapter is 
made up of the testimonies of great men to Christ, to the Bible, and 


to Immortality. That truly great soul, Benjamin M. Adams, tells 
here about some of the famous New York class leaders he knew. 
Speaking of what the class meeting did for him when he was a be- 
ginner in religion, he says, “I believe it was the knot on the end of 
the rope that kept me from falling off.” He thus describes John 


Sudlow, of Second Street Church: “He was a successful business 
man, rather fine-looking, of easy, gentlemanly address, full of com 
mon sense, a good singer: but the secret of his popularity as a class 
leader lay in the personal interest he took in everybody. The ‘under 
shepherd’ idea didn’t seem to have dawned on him. He was respon- 


sible for that soul, first, last, and always. He turned everything 
turnable to the advantage of that person, never mind how poor 
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tiow he poured out his soul in his class meetings! It was not hoist 
ing a flood gate, but the entire dam gave way, and everybody went 
home feeling like a well-watered garden.” (John Sudlow had not a 
few odd, genial words and ways. When dinner was ready at his 
house he would invite his visitors to a generous table thus: “Come, 
let us go down and see if the neighbors have sent in any cold 
victuals.”) Samuel Halsted, of old Allen Street Church, was an 
other great class leader. Of him Dr. Adams writes: “It was as im 
possible for a gloomy saint to stay under the shadow of Mount Sinai 
in that class room when Uncle Sammy was leading as for a dewdrop 
to refuse to shine when the sun strikes it on a June morning 
The secret of his power was an abounding joy, a cheerful view of 
the whole situation. He was joy incarnate. ... He carried climate 
with him, even that of the New Jerusalem. His funeral was no 
more like a funeral than Fourth of July is like fast-day. It was 
a love feast. He didn’t look like a dead man. His hair was black 
as a coal, though he must have been eighty or hard by it; face rosy 
and full of every appearance of abounding youth.” This is a book 
to be put in the hands of every class leader in Methodism 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 


An Onlooker's Note-Book. sy the Author of Collections and Recollections. Crown 
8vo, pp. 318. New York and London: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $2.5 


The author of this book belongs to that famous Russell family of 
which Sydney Smith said, “They never alter their opinions; they 
are an excellent race, but they must be trepanned before they can be 
convinced.” The value of his reminiscences and reflections is due 
to the fact that he is a sort of encyclopedia with reference to the 
persons and events of Victoria’s reign. And in this Note-Book he 
sets forth in most impressive array the qualities and features of 
that great reign with which he was contemporary. One thing which 
he makes plain to us is that Britain owes her present prosperity and 
hopeful prospects to the elevating and ennobling influence of the 
longest, purest, and kindliest reign England has ever known—a reign 
dedicated from first to last to the things which are lovely and of 
good report, to the abatement of human misery, and to that right- 
eousness which exalteth a nation. In how many ways Victoria was 
an inestimable godsend to the land she ruled is nowhere else 
so evident as in Mr. Russell’s volume. In 1836, when the death 
of King William was expected, this dialogue took place be- 
tween an American and Dean Merivale: “Who will succeed to your 
throne?” “The Princess Victoria is next in succession.” “Quite a 
young person, is she not?” “Yes, about seventeen or eighteen, I be 
lieve.” “Do you mean to say that the great British people will 
permit a young girl like that to rule over them?” “Yes, I do; and 
more than that, the nation will rally to her, and if her life is 
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spared I believe she will uphold the British throne for half a cen- 
tury.” More than forty years after, when they met again, the 


American had to say to the Dean, “Well, sir, you were right.” When 
the gentle princess ascended the throne her seeming disqualifications 
turned into elements of strength. “The knowledge that the new 
sovereign was a woman, that she was very young, that she was ina 
very difficult position, and that she was supposed to be practically 
friendless, conciliated popular sympathy for her. The chivalrous 
heart of Britain rallied to the succor of the girl-queen. Victoria’s 
title to the throne was disputed. A turbulent faction held that Er- 
nest, Duke of Cumberland, brother of William IV, had a better right 
to the succession than William’s niece. Had this detestable duke se 


cured the throne no power on earth could have averted a revolution. 


From such dire disaster did the delicate, auburn-haired princess save 
England when she bowed her white brow to receive her uncle’s 
crown. And her weakness was her strength, she was panoplied in 


helplessness. To make war upon a young, innocent, and friendless 
queen was so unmanly and unnatural a notion that none could be 
found to follow any ruffian who dared to lead. Coming after George 
IV, who “was insensible to honor and incapable of veracity,” and 


William IV, who “was always something of a blackguard and some- 


thing more of a buffoon,” Victoria’s accession reformed the manners 
and the morals of the cour With youth, virtue, and innocence on 
the throne, the nece of a severe decorum was recognized by 
even the most boister ind reckless spirits. Swearing and coarse 


conversation in court circles were abolished Inebriety, which had 


been a mere incident of good-fellowship in the festive circles of 
Kings George and Wi im, would have been an outrage on decency 
at the table of a queen. It was soon recognized that character must 
be an essential condition of admission to her young majesty’s pres 
ence During the eight th century and the early part of the 
nineteenth drunkenne was regarded as a vice only by the most 
rigid moralists. In many circles it was a manly accomplishment, or, 
at the most, a joke. But Victoria's reign at once set a new stand- 
ard. Just as men had to leave off their customary oaths because it 
was impossible to s\ r in her innocent presence, so they had to 
change their drinking habits to suit the customs and expectations of 
a refined, sober, and decorous court And so it came to pass that 
“for more than sixt years drunkenness has been regarded as a 
social offense, and tl runkard as a disgraced and ruined man 
Decent men and refined women will not meet a drunkard, and even 
the most unprincipled hosts, when driven to choose between the 
sober many and the runken few, must let the drunken go to tl.e 
wall.” The golden age of English society was the twenty year f 
Queen Victoria’s married life—roughly from 1840 to 1860—when the 


most elevating and refining influences emanating from the place of 
supreme authority curbed the evil tendencies of wealth and fashion 


with a salutary discipline. But after the prince consort’s death and 
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the queen’s retirement the guidance of society passed to other hands 
The death of his father greatly changed the life of Albert Edward 
the heir apparent, depriving him of a strict and wise control just 
when he most needed it, and the retirement of his mother from 
public view threw upon him a heavy burden of social and ceremonial! 
business. An old statesman’s verdict is: “For thirty-eight years 
Albert Edward has lived incessantly in the public eye, and, aided by 
the most beautiful and most gracious of princesses, has played his 
part as Prince of Wales with a tact akin to genius I firmly be 
lieve that if we had been permitted to elect a successor to Queen 
Victoria, Albert Edward would have polled every vote So this 
statesman faces the future “with the deep-rooted hope that King Ed 
ward VII will prove himself worthy of his illustrious traditions, and 
lead his people forward on the truly royal road of virtuous living 
and social service.” Furthermore Mr. Russell ventures to foretell 
some of the attributes of the new reign: “(1) Jt will be a popular 
reign In a state where the sovereign instinctively and always does 
the right thing,’ the throne grows daily in the good will of a fasci 
nated and rather unthinking people. Let me give an instance of 
what I mean. As soon as the service at Mr. Gladstone’s funeral was 
concluded, the Prince of Wales, instead of leaving the Abbey, walked 
gravely to where Mrs. Gladstone was seated, took her hand in his, 
stooped over it, and kissed it. A very uncourtier-like Radical who 
saw it exclaimed: ‘This atones for a great deal. I'll never say an 
other word against him as long as I live.’ (2) Jt will be a splendid 
reign. The king has a natural taste for pomp, and has cultivated it 


by contact with all thaf is most magnificent in the courtly life of 
Europe. He is equally removed from parsimony and from profuse 
ness. He will pay royally for the due maintenance of his kingly 
estate, but he will insist on money’s worth for money. (3) Jt will 


7 


be an impartial reign Long as we have known King Edward, 
conspicuously as he has moved among us, intimately as he has en 
tered into our domestic and social life, we none of us know his 
politics. And as between political parties we confidently anticipate 
a complete impartiality. It is natural that he should have a pro 
found belief in the sagacity and public virtue of Lord Salisbury 
The Duke of Devonshire and Lord Rosebery are his old and intimate 
friends. But he always carried his courtesy toward Mr. Gladstone 
to the point of deference, and he was repaid by Gladstone's un 
bounded respect and regard. This was especially noticeable during 
the Eastern question of 1876-79. The court, influenced by Lord 
Beaconsfield, was vehemently pro-Turk. Some members of the royal 
family, notably the Duke of Albany and the Duchess of Teck, openly 
proclaimed their Turkish sympathies. But not a word or sign ever 
betrayed the opinion of the heir apparent, and through a period of 
unequaled tension he maintained relations of equal cordiality with 
the head of the government and the head of the opposition. (4) It 
will be an active reign. This does not refer to merely physical ac 
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tivity, but to the official business of the state and the part the king 
will take in it. On the verge of sixty he finds himself for the first 
time in the center of affairs, with an influential, if not absolute, 
yoice in matters of the highest concern. The fact that henceforward 
the court, at least during the Parliamentary session, is to reside 
permanently in London will enormously strengthen the royal hold 
upon public business. Mr. Gladstone often said that Queen Victoria’s 
hold, tenacious as it was, had been loosened by her absence from the 
capital. Even Windsor Castle was too far away to allow of constant 
interviews, and the crown if it was to exercise its due influence in 


public affairs must have its habitation in London.” This notice 
furnishes proof that A Onlooker’s Note-Book, like the author's 
Collections and Recollections, which we noticed previously, is abun 


dantly well filled with most interesting information, anecdote, and 


- 
comment 


The Next Step } by I. K. Funk, D.D., LL.D. 16mo, pp. 106. New 
York: Funk & Wagna Price, cloth, 50 cents 
All will concede tl to be a nobly suggestive study, some will 
declare it a really conclusive argument, concerning the probability, 


significance, and character of a second coming of Christ. Dr. Funk 
believes that “Christ came the first time into men’s vision by com 
ing on the plane of their senses; he comes the second time into men’s 
vision by lifting them up into his plane of spiritual comprehension. 
It means a new step in the upward evolution of man.” Whether 
agreeing or disagreeing with this or that assumption or conclusion, 
all must admire the many fine things in this booklet, of which we 
put together here a few which indicate its tone and tenor: “The 
crystal is matter plus the principle of crystallization; so the plant, 
the animal, the natural man—always the creature of the kingdom 
below with the plus sign, for a birth is an unfoldment and something 
more And so the Christ life takes the character, the soul, the 
spirit of the natural man, which have developed through the ages— 
takes them through a new birth, this time with man’s consent 

The cradle at Bethlehem flashes a search light down the spiral stair 
way up which man has come from platform to platform, kingdom 
to kingdom. Here we see clearly that the type-life of the kingdom 
of the spiritual man is born from above into the hereditary chain 
of evolution. . . . We look back all along the conflict of the ages of 
evolution; we now see, in the changing of the dunghill into shrubs 
and roses and into food, the prophecy of all, and we marvel at our 
blindness in not knowing that the most manifest thing in all the 
world, and at all times, was God the Father working for good, whom 
again and again we have compelled to cry out in pain (for God can 
suffer pain): “The reproaches of men have broken my heart.’ Look- 
ing backward, we begin to see the good in everything, that there has 
not been a fall of a sparrow without accompanying provision for 


the sparrow, and we grow enthusiastic and shout with the martyr of 
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old: ‘Glory be to God for everything that happens!’ Hand in hand 
we walk with the great Father over the ages of history, passing vic 
torious over mountain tops. ... All our faculties carry their own 
demonstrations of truth up to the level of their development. To 
the pure and loving, purity and love need no witnesses. Every mat 
has had placed in his hand a latchkey to the beauty and wisdom 

to all of the excellences of the universe; but there is only one way 
of using that latchkey effectively We must. grow to a level wit 

the latch. I must have an eye fitted for the landscape and must 
have a poetic soul before the landscape can read its poetry to me 
I may believe that Beethoven's ‘Ninth Symphony’ is music because a 
master of music has told me so; that is belief based on authority; 
or, | may measure the waves of sound and scientifically demonstrate 
that it is music. But such evidences are beggarly, and praise based 
on them would drive a composer mad. But let me hunger and thirst 
after music; seek, pray for musical sight and soul until I develop 
up to the level of Beethoven’s ‘Symphony;’ then as quickly as I hear 
it I exclaim: ‘That is music!’ Do you ask: ‘Who told you?’ I 
answer: ‘No one; I know it!’ My latchkey enters, for I am on a 
level with the latch. I asked, I sought, I knocked, until I grew up 
into the musical world. I must grow up to God before I can know 
him; I must grow up to Christ before I can see him. The pure in 


heart shall see and hear spiritual things. I must be of God’s level 


before even the lowly flower can tell me the thought that was in his 
mind wher he created it. ... It would require much credulity to 
believe that nature has travailed in pain these untold ages to de 
velop a personality that would of its own free will choose goodness 
only to destroy that personality as soon as made. John Fiske has 
well said: ‘The materialistic assumption that ... the life of the 
soul ...ends with the life of the body is perhaps the most colossal 
instance of assumption that is known in the history of philosophy.’ 

Ah, how men err! The Roman emperor, after his awful mas 
sacre of Christians, set up a column in memory of the extinction of 
the last Christian. gut the Roman empire is in dust, and now the 
world is rapidly becoming wholly Christian; and were that emperor 
alive, he, quite likely, would applaud the result God's steppings 
are from star to star. Who knoweth his counsel? ... From the pen 
of Garrison shot the thunderbolts of heaven For a time, at no 
spot on earth did the wrath of God so blaze as in the eye of Wendell 
Phillips. But we must study to judge God aright in unfolding his 
tory. We ever misread his works. We see in the storm cloud a 
messenger of his fury, and in the lightning flash his consuming 
anger; but, instead, that cloud is big with mercy and breaks in 
blessings, and its lightning proves to be but one of God’s ways for 
burning poison out of the air and creating life-giving forces. Time 
is God’s interpreter. The children of the Southern slaveholders now 
see that Phillips and Garrison and Beecher were God's messengers 


of love.’ 
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School of the Woods. Some Life Studies of Animal Instincts and Animal Training. 
By WILLIAM J. LonG. Lllustrated by CHARLES COPELAND. Boston and Lon 
don: Ginn & Co., The Athenzwum Press. Price, cloth, $1.50 


Not for a generation, if ever, have so many books on animal life 
been given to the public as during the past few years. Some of these 
might be termed romantic natural] history, while others are true to 
life and fact, and as fact frequently is stranger than fiction, so most 
interesting as well as most profitable of all are well-written books 
of the latter class This book deserves to stand in the front rank of 
such publications, and is not out of place in the middle of a shelf / 
which has Thoreau at one end and Burroughs at the other. The 
author, by nature a lover of the forest and its inhabitants, has spent 
his vacations for many years in primeval forests, accompanied most 
of the time by a single Indian guide. Sympathy, tact, fertility of 
resource, a well-trained mind, and above all immense patience are 
the qualifications evinced by these studies. Out of them grows a 
conviction uncommon, if not entirely new, in natural history, which, 
stated in the author’s own words, is: “Personally, after many years 
of watching animals in their native haunts, I am convinced that 
instinct plays a much smaller part than we have supposed; that an 
animal’s success or failure in the ceaseless struggle for life depends, 
not upon instinct, but upon the kind of training which the animal 
receives from its mother.” This position is very far from that old 
definition of instinct That instinct is knowledge prior to experi- 
ence and incapable of instruction.” Equally removed also is it from 
the position of some popular romancers in the field of natural his- 
tory, which gives to animals human hopes, aspirations, and terrors. 
The author’s position is demonstrated by a great variety of well- 


chosen illustratior nd the demonstration is from first-hand life 
studies. The argument is clearly stated in the introductory chapter, 
“On the Way to School.” Then follow eleven chapters: “What the 
Fawns Must Know \ Cry in the Night,” “Ismaques the Fish- 
hawk,” “A School for Little Fishermen,” “The Partridges’ Roll Call,” 
“When You Meet a Bear,” “Quoskh the Keen-eyed,” “Unk Wunk the 


Porcupine,” “A Lazy Fellow’'s Fun,” “Umquenawis the Mighty,” and 
“At the Sound of the Trumpet.” The names given are those used 
by the Milicete Indians, which names suggest the peculiar character- 
istics of the animals. Two chapters are added by way of answer to 
many letters received from sympathetic folk who have been dis- 
tressed by romantic notions of animal life. In “The Gladsome Life, 
the author sets forth what he holds as the true view of animal life. 
We quote the last sentence of this chapter: “Nature above and be- 
low tingles with the joy of mere living—a joy that bubbles over, like 
a spring, so that all who will, even of the race of men who have 


lost or forgotten their birthright, may come back and drink of its 
abundance and be satisfied.” From the closing chapter, “How the 
Animals Die,” we quote: “The vast majority of animals go away 


quietly when their time comes; and their death is not recorded 
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because man has eyes only for exceptions. He desires a miracle, 
but overlooks the sunsets. Something calls the creature away from 
his daily round; age or natural disease touches him gently in a way 
that he has not felt before. He steals away, obeying the old warn- 
ing instinct of his kind, and picks out a spot where they shall not 
find him till he is well again. The brook sings on its way to the 
sea; the waters lap and tinkle on the pebbles as the breeze rocks 
them; the wind is crooning in the pines—the old, sweet lullaby that 
he heard when his ears first opened to the harmony of the world. 
The shadows lengthen; the twilight deepens; his eyes grow drowsy; 
he falls asleep. And his last conscious thought, since he knows no 
death, is that he will waken in the morning when the light calls 
him.” The illustrations are really works of art, and are as creditable 
to the artist as the book is to its author. 


— ~ - 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

A History of Egypt, From the End of the Neolithic Period to the Death of Cleopatra 
VII, B. C. 30. By E. A. WALLIS BuDGE, M.A., Litt.D., D.Lit., Keeper of the 
Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum, Eight Volumes. 
Illustrated. New York: Henry Frowde, Oxford University Press, American 
Branch. Price, cloth, $1.25 per volume. Vol. I. Egypt in the Neolithic and 
Archaic Periods, pp. xx and 222. Vol. Il. Egypt under the Great Pyramid 
Builders, pp. xvi and 207. Vol. III. Egypt under the Amenemhats and Hyksos, 
pp. xviand219. Vol. IV. Egypt and Her Asiatic Empire, pp. xvi and 241. Vol. 
V. Egypt under Rameses the Great, pp. xvi and 219. Vol. VI. Egypt under the 
Priest-Kings, Tanites, and Nubians, pp. xxx and 230. Vol. VII. Egypt under 
the Saites, Persians, and Ptolemies, pp. xvi and 251. Vol. VIII. Egypt under 
the Ptolemies and Cleopatra VII, pp. xvi and 321. In this last volume pp. 171-321 
are occupied by a valuable index to the whole eight volumes. Any volume sold 
separately. 

Scholars whose lives are devoted to the study and teaching of 
Ancient History are asked almost as frequently to name the best 
book on the history of Egypt as the best book on the history of 
Israel. This interest in Egypt has its origin in many springs of in 
fluence, but none of these is so deep as the desire to learn more oi 
the points of contact with Israel. But the naming of such a book 
is extremely difficult. Egyptology is making great progress, and the 
investigations of Assyriologists and general Semitists are ever 
shedding new light upon the relations of Africa to Asia. More and 
more complicated does Egyptian history become, and ever more in- 
teresting as well. No one but the specialist in Ancient History can 
pretend to understand it, and he must hold his opinions subject 
always to modification or to slight revision. There is always need 
for a new history of Egypt, for even if knowledge were not making 
such rapid strides, there would always be a call for a new statement 
of the old knowledge, and a fresh exposition of its meaning. We 
have now before us the most elaborate history of Egypt that has 
appeared in many years, and to appraise its value properly is no 
slight task. The author, Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge, holds the most con- 
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spicuous and influential archeological post in all the world, for in 
his charge are the great Egyptian collections as well as the unsur- 
passed Assyrian and Babylonian collections of the British Museum. 
He has proved his ability to read both Assyrian and Egyptian texts 
by his publications, and his editions of Syriac and Ethiopic manu- 
scripts bear quite sufficient witness to his general Semitic knowl- 
edge. He is in constant touch with the inscriptions themselves in 
the British Museum collection, and also hears at once of important 
inscriptions acquired by other museums. The printed literature of 
Egyptology is always accessible to him in the library of the Museum, 
and in the special library of his own department. Dr. Budge is, 
therefore, thoroughly equipped for the production of a useful his- 
tory of Egypt. The book is just what we should have expected from 
him. It is learned from beginning to end; it is discursive and broad- 
ly written in many places; it is full of instruction for any reader 
who desires to know all that is known of any reign, but it is not 
a book to be read through, as chapter after chapter unrolls the long 
panorama of Egypt's glorious history. A man with a genius for 
historical narrative could take these same facts, as presented by 
Dr. Budge, and make of them a story of Egypt as fascinating as the 
history of any people ever written. We cannot say that Dr. Budge 
has done this, but he has nevertheless written the best history of 
Egypt now in existence in English. No man who seeks to know 
this ancient people dare be without these eight volumes. Detailed 
criticism of this history would hardly be justified in this place, but 
some characterization will assist the reader to appraise the book 
more justly. The first volume contains the only accessible account 
of the explorations of Petrie, De Morgan, and Amélineau among the 
tombs of the predynastic Egyptians. Budge is of the opinion that 
“the earlier predynastic Egyptians sprang from one of the indige- 
nous non-Negroid races of northeast Africa, while the Egyptians of 
history were a people whose parents on the one side were originally 
of African, and on the other side of Asiatic, origin” (i, p. xiii). The 
illustrations in the first volume are particularly useful, as showing 
all that remains of that early foundation on which was built a 
great civilization. Even before the dynastic period the Egyptians 
had some kind of belief in a life after death, as these objects that 
were buried with the dead sufficiently indicate. The second volume 
carries us to the great pyramid builders, and Dr. Budge in his mat- 
ter-of-fact caution even stops to dispose of the fancies of Piazzi 
Smith and his followers in these words: “It cannot be too clearly 
stated that this pyramid was a tomb, and that it had no connection 
whatsoever with antediluvian patriarchs, and was not built by or 
for anyone mentioned in Holy Scripture” (ii, p. 43). He dates the 
great pyramid about 3733 B. C., and the Sphinx about a century 
later, though he admits that the latter may even be of much earlier 
date than the former. The fourth volume deals with a period which 
the discoveries of the last twenty years have crowded with a new in- 
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terest. It begins with Hatshepset, whose splendid temple at Deir el- 
Bahari, eight hundred feet in length, is still the wonder and ad- 
miration of every cultivated man who sees its ruins. From the 
great peace-loving queen we are hastened on into the reign of the 
great conqueror Thothmes III, whose great victory at Megiddo in 
1533 B. C. (so Budge) was the beginning of Egyptian influence in 
Syria and Palestine. The reigns of Amen-hetep III and Amen-hetep 
IV bring us into the Tell el-Amarna period. Here Budge had a great 
opportunity, which he has not fully embraced. From the Babylonian 
tablets which contain the letters and dispatches which passed be- 
tween Egypt and all western Asia it is now possible to paint a 
glowing picture of that great age. Budge has registered the facts 
with commendable accuracy and thoroughness, but he has scarcely 
risen to the imaginative height which would enable him to show 
his readers that age crowded with living, moving men, and throb- 
bing with a great eager life. The fifth volume comprises the reign 
of Rameses II and affords Dr. Budge the opportunity to discuss the 
exodus. He has no doubt that the Hebrews were really oppressed 
in the reign of Rameses II, and accomplished their exodus in the 
reign of Menephtah II, about 1270 B. C. Pithom is located at Tell 
el-Maskutah, according to Naville’s identification, and Rameses at 
Tanis, for which support is found in the name Pa-Ramessu. The 
sixth volume has a lengthy preface in which Dr. Budge has discussed 
Winckler’s Musri theory with learning, acuteness, and as we be 
lieve with success. Budge gives a very simple and clear statement 
of it in these words: “Briefly stated, his theory is as follows: It is 
agreed by all Assyriologists that there were certainly two countries 
which bore the name of Musri: (1) Egypt and (2) a land in north- 
ern Syria. Dr. Winckler, however, asserts that all the supposed 
mentions of the Egyptian Musri which are to be found in the inscrip- 
tions of Tiglath-pileser IiI, and of Sargon, and of his son Sen- 
nacherib, are to be taken as referring not to Egypt, but to another 
country of the same name alleged to be situated in northern Arabia.” 
This theory of Winckler’s has very important bearing upon the Old 
Testament, and a number of Old Testament exegetes, who are unable 
to test Winckler’s theories in the Assyrian texts on which they are 
claimed to rest, have accepted them on Winckler’s authority. The 
effect is revolutionary in the extreme. Scores of passages in the 
Old Testament which have always been supposed to refer to Egypt 
are now gravely connected with the hypothetical land of Musri in 
northern Arabia. Cheyne has accepted Winckler’s view, and it 
appears in the Encyclopedia Biblica, with additions and embellish- 
ments. Cheyne has also grasped at Winckler’s North Arabian land 
of Asshur, and assures us that Pul (considered by everybody else to 
be Tiglath-pileser III, king of Assyria) was king of this Asshur, and 
then caps it all by adding, “Pul or Phaloch may be a corruption of 
Jerahmeel” (vol. iii, col. 3976). Budge has given the North Arabian 
Musri a thorough examination, and we believe has absolutely torn 
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every shred of its support into tatters. If this volume contained 
nothing else of value it would deserve hearty recognition at the 
hands of all students of the Old Testament. The volume gives a 
very satisfactory account of the war between Rameses II and the 
Hittites, and will increase the popular reader’s respect for the great 
people who successfully resisted the Egyptians. The two remaining 
volumes are less interesting to the biblical student, and we may pass 
them over here. We trust that enough has been said of the book 
to win the reader’s attention to it. Though not well adapted for 
continuous reading it is easily the best, as it is the most complete, 
history of Egypt for reference purposes. Dr. Budge has earned our 
hearty thanks. 


William Xavier Ninde. A Memorial. By bis Daughter, MARY L. NINDE. &vo, pp. 290. 

New York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Jennings & Pye. Price, cloth, $1.50 

It is no exaggeration to call this one of the most satisfying of 
memorial volumes. It does not merely trace the outline and narrate 
the events of a life, but truly reflects the whole nature of the man 
and is filled with his spirit. Fortunate, indeed, for him and for us, 
is it that one so capable for biographic work was found so near to 
him as to know him with the intimacy which joins a loving father 
with a daughter of like spirit. Nowhere in the book is there meager- 
ness or dullness. There is great fullness of details, and from begin- 
ning to end it throbs with life and glows with spiritual radiance. 
The rare ancestry of W. X. Ninde; his childhood and youth; his 
laborious struggle for an education; his service to the Church as 
pastor, educator, and bishop; his death; the funeral addresses by 
Mr. Hitchcock, Drs. Potts, Boynton, and Shier, and Bishops An- 
drews, Joyce, and Walden; appreciations by Bishops Warren, Hurst, 
Mallalieu, Cranston, Hamilton, and Hendrix; three of Bishop 
Ninde’s sermons on “Glorifying God,” The Unseen Christ,” 
and “The Hidden Life,’ with excerpts from other sermons and ad- 
dresses, make up a volume which seems complete. Ancestrally, 
W. X. Ninde was steeped in religion. He inherited sweetness, de 
voutness, and modesty. Amiability and gentleness blended with 
firmness and force to constitute a strong as well as beautiful char 
acter, and a life which “adorned the doctrine of God our Saviour in 
all things.’ Left fatherless at the age of twelve, he worked for 
his own support and education; with thirty dollars of borrowed 
money entered Wesleyan University at Middletown, Conn.; earned 
five hundred dollars by tutoring, which enabled him, with severe 
economy, to pay his bills while in college. His whole life was 
laborious, consecrated, and clothed with the beauty of holiness. He 
was himself an illustration of the truth of his own words in the 
following extract: “No manual of etiquette, no breadth of scholar- 
ship, can produce such attractive personalities as the fashioning 
power of grace and the sedulous study and practice of the Christian 
proprieties. . . . The poise, the self-command, the unassuming gen- 
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tleness, the quickened emotions, the genuine sincerity, the sweet 
charities and elevated aims, the high resolve and quenchless cour 
age, which combine in the perfect character, were wholly unknown 
until the world saw in the Man of Galilee those peerless qualities 
before the prevailing charm of which the finest minds of the later 
ages have bowed in humble and adoring reverence.’ And this reads 
like an unconscious portraiture of himself: “It is not the man who 
talks the most piously, or who is always moralizing and preaching 
to the students, who makes the deepest and most lasting impres 
sions; but the man who goes in and out among them as a genuin¢ 
saint, unconscious of his own goodness, who carries the charm of a 
Christian spirit into all his relations with those under his care, and 
whose very presence is a benediction as his daily life is an un- 
spoken prayer.” Other utterances expressive of the spirit of Bishop 
Ninde are these: “As I grow older I am less dogmatic about every- 
thing; I look on life as composed of so many conflicting elements 
that I am necessarily tolerant in my opinions.” “The only way I 
can keep a happy heart is to love everybody and never suffer myself 
to take offense. On one occasion he exclaimed, “I can die for the 
truth if necessary, but I will not shirk my duty.” In a platform 
address he said: “I envy men who minister directly to the neglected 
or submerged classes. I think I would have made a fairly good city 
missionary. It was the well-to-do, if any, and not the poor, who 
had occasion to complain of my neglect as a pastor.” In an address 
at the General Conference in Omaha were these words: “Hugh Price 
Hughes said in Washington that the thirteen million nonchurch- 
goers in England belonged to any Church that had ‘the scriptural 
audacity and sanctified common sense to go for them. There is 
not a Church in this country—not even the Methodist—that has 
been brave enough to go for the masses in the intense sense of that 


intense man. ... We have tried to gain the classes by splendid 
churches, fine music, scholarly preaching, and faultless forms. Let 
us now try on the masses the power of Christian love. ... The 


preacher should go for the masses. There is cant abroad that I have 
no sympathy with It discounts packed churches and popular 
preachers. I will uncover my head in the presence of the man who 
can induce the thronging multitudes to listen to a true, straight 
Gospel. The reproach of our Christianity is the half-empty churches 
scattered all over the land. If I were young again I would strive 
to be—not in the low, vulgar, selfish sense, but in the high self- 
forgetful sense—a popular preacher. If graces of speech would 
make me such I would cultivate them. If simplicity of style and 
manner would effect it I would practice the severest simplicity. If 
going among the people would help me I would fling aside all con- 
ventionalities and recluse habits, and go from shop to shop and 
from tenement to tenement until my soul was saturated with the 
thoughts and feelings of lowly men. If a new baptism of power 
were needed I would plead till I received a fresh anointing. I 
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would exhaust all possibilities to win the scattered, listless multi- 
tudes to listen to the Gospel | was ordained to preach.” The 
privilege of the man who stands in the pulpit facing the multitude 
is thus described: “What a place! What an hour! What an oppor- 
tunity! Before him the people, their souls, as Billy Dawson would 
say, ‘sitting in their eyes;’ behind him the eternal God; in his heart 
the message of salvation; on his lips the words of truth and grace; 
among his hearers the abiding Spirit that convinces men of sin, of 
righteousness, and of judgment to come. And as the holy message 
proceeds from his lips, mark where the arrow strikes! Obdurate 
hearts subdued and melted; penitential tears flowing from many 
eyes; faces glowing with the radiance of a new hope; and the whole 
congregation lifted by divine magic into a higher region of aspira- 
tion and purpose. Ah, this is power—power a seraph might covet, 
power that awakens, regenerates, and saves!” In one sermon is 
this: “A stranger once called on Mr. Emerson, asking apologetically 
as he entered the room, ‘Am I intruding?’ The sage replied, ‘That 
depends on how much there is in common between us.’ Between 
Christ and the devout soul there is always enough in common. ‘The 
secret of the Lord is with them that fear Him; and He will show 
them His covenant.’ ‘Our fellowship is with the Father and with 
His Son Jesus Christ.’”” In the Troy Conference this story is told: “At 
a session of that Conference the roll of the superannuates was called 
and they were invited to speak if they so desired. Among those 
who availed themselves of the privilege was an aged minister, since 
deceased. He closed his speech by expressing the pleasure the 
presidency of Bishop Ninde had given him, and said he hoped to be 
permitted to shake the bishop’s hand before adjournment. During 
the singing of the hymn that followed Bishop Ninde rose from the 
platform, went quietly down the aisle, sat down by the side of 
Brother S , and putting his arm around him took him by the 
hand and spoke words of kindly greeting. By the time the singing 
was ended he was back again in the president’s chair, ready for 
business.” Beautiful, brotherly, saintly bishop! 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Temperate Zones. By WILLIAM LOVE. 16mo, pp. 87. Cincinnati: Jennings & 

Pye. New York: Eaton & Mains. Price, cloth, 35 cents. 

This is a book of one-word subjects: Poverty, Riches, Food, 
Home, Work, Rest, Blame, Contentment, Trust. It is so readable 
that one slides easily through it from the first page to the last. 
The author induces Herodotus to say that “this little book par- 
ticularly affects digressions.” In the first essay is this: “Poverty 
tends to make people miserable, and tempts them to forget or hate 
God on the supposition that He has forgotten them. A poor Bohe- 
mian woman up in North Dakota, when the sheriff was driving 
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away her cows, shook her fist at the sky, and told God He was a 
useless do-nothing, who had allowed her crops to dry out for want 
of rain.” How lack of food can infuriate the people was told by 
Isaiah: “And it shall come to pass that, when they shall be hungry, 
they shall fret themselves and curse their king and their God.” 
‘About Benedict Arnold is this story: “When he lay dying in a gar 
ret in London, and the physician asked if there was anything he 
needed, he replied, with fervor unwonted for a dying man, ‘Yes—a 
friend.’” The free and easy style appears in the following: “There 
have been men not very influential in the world’s money market 
who were yet tolerably useful and happy. The company Lazarus 
started with when he left us, and the destination he reached, prove 
that he made a success of life. Peter and John had neither silver 
nor gold, yet they were very useful men. Paul made tents for a 
living, yet was so care-free and light of heart that he sang psalms 
and hymns in his European prison—the first that ever woke the 
echoes on that continent to a higher name than Zeus; and the 
Almighty God was so well pleased that He joined him in the chorus 
with an earthquake! Socrates had only a greasy old mantle, yet 
enough. ... The most conspicuous corner of Westminster Abbey 
commemorates ‘the glorious company of paupers.’” “Men do 
not need to be old at forty or fifty. Bryant wrote his ‘Flood of 
Years’ at the ripe age of eighty-two; Longfellow his ‘Moriturus’ at 
the close of a long career; Chaucer was sixty when he finished his 
‘Canterbury Tales;’ Goethe was near eighty when he completed his 
tragedy of ‘Faust;’ Gladstone and Ruskin had their highest visions 
and did their best work when past life’s middle period; and Verdi 
produced his ‘Falstaff’ at eighty, as if just to protest to the whole 
world that hearts need never grow old.” “Calvin was young when 
he wrote his Theological Institutes; God only knows how much 
suffering the world would have been spared if he had only waited 
till he was old and wise before he wrote.”’ Here again is the author's 
style: “The poets have told us that Arcadia is a place of pastoral 
innocence and simplicity, where only the sounds of shepherds’ pipes, 
the bleating of lambs, the lowing of oxen, and happy maiden 
laughter are heard among the nestling leaves of shady trees, by the 
sides of gently flowing fountains and murmuring streams, with 
mellow sunshine sifting through the foliage on the glad green grass. 
The air is redolent with the odors of roses and oleanders; the 
ground glorified with trailing arbutus and scarlet anemone. But of 
this same Arcadia which the poets thus glorify historians write 
that it is a ‘land of rugged mountains and gloomy defiles, a harsh 
and wintry clime,’ a safe retreat for bears and wolves. What does 
this mean? It means that each has reported what he saw. Men 
always and everywhere see through their own eyes. The poet is 
filled with beauty and he sees beauty everwhere. And if a man has 
the kingdom of heaven in him he will find signs of the kingdom of 
heaven all around him.” 
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What is Shakespeare’ An Introduction to the Great Plays. By L. A. SHERMAN. 
Professor of English Literature in the University of Nebraska. Crown 8vo, pp. 
414. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

Our readers remember Professor Sherman by several significant 
contributions to our pages, and especially by his volume, Analytics 
of Literature, reviewed here a few years ago. The purpose of this 
new book is to reach the lay mind, and add somewhat of the treas- 
ures of Shakespeare to the reading of those who have not been able 
to rise to him hitherto. It is not intended for specialists or for 
those who have attained It is for the large number who take 
Shakespeare for granted as wonderful on the authority of experts, 
without knowing really for themselves what he is like. Some of 
these imagine that they cannot by any amount of effort rise to his 
thought and understand him. The phenomenal sale of Shakes- 
peare’s works, increasing year after year, shows the growing appre- 
ciation of his greatness. This book aims to remove difficulties from 
the path of those who are willing to be helped to a full and in- 
telligent appreciation of such great plays as Cymbeline, The Win- 
ter’'s Tale, Romeo and Juliet, Twelfth Night, Hamlet, King Lear, 
Macbeth, Julius Cesar, Othello, Antony and Cleopatra, and The 
Merchant of Venice. Professor Sherman says: “To know one of his 
dramas thoroughly is equivalent to knowing Shakespeare.” Surely 
several of those dramas are here so clearly and completely analyzed 
that any attentive mind can easily comprehend them; this being 
much facilitated also by the inductive outlines in the shape of 
Questions appended to the volume. Shakespeare is prized by wise 
men of all lands because of his amazing knowledge of human na- 
ture and life. In power to enlighten and inspire he surpasses his 
rivals, because he shows acquaintanceship with nobleness and worth 
in degree and variety beyond other authors. It is easy to declare 
him the greatest genius in English literature, without understand- 
ing so much as one of his dramas. Professor Sherman’s book goes 
far toward making the heart of Shakespeare’s meaning accessible to 
the ordinary reader. It has already been adopted by the Reading 
Circles of the Teachers’ Associations of several States, and there is 
equal reason for its adoption in many other States. A practical 
teacher of literature has made a practically helpful book. 

The Child, the Wise Man, and the Devil. By COULSON KERNAHAN. 16m0, pp. 69. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Price, cloth, 50 cents. 

The author of God and the Ant, Sorrow and Song, A Book of 
Strange Sins, and A Dead Man's Diary dreams, in this little book, 
of what our world would be if Christ were taken from it. Without 
the glory which shines from the Cross the world would be in dark- 
ness, with no answer to the riddle of the universe or the mystery 
of life, with no help or consolation for suffering or sorrow or sin. 
Despair and misery would settle down upon mankind like vultures 
descending on their prey. In a succession of dream pictures the 
author shows us such a world. 








